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University Teaching after Entry into 
the Public Services 


By Str Henry N. Bunsury, K.C.B. 


T is now three years since the Institute approached in conference 

the subject of to-day’s discussion. To come back to it again is, 

I think, a wise step: for it is of very great importance. On this occasion, 

however, we are looking at it from a slightly different and narrower 

angle: we are asking what the Universities can do in the teaching and 
training of public servants after entry into the Services. 

Principal Grant Robertson, in the illuminating paper which he gave 
to the Conference of 1926, laid stress on that aspect of all University 
work which consists of adding to knowledge and interpreting the subject- 
matter with which it deals. Thinking and teaching are the dual and 
inseparable functions of a University ; and if this paper concerns itself 
solely with the latter in its relation to public administration, it is not 
because of any failure to recognize the importance of the former but 
because the discussion of the subject on this occasion will, I conceive, 
be more fruitful if it is kept somewhat strictly to the narrower field. 

Let me set out briefly the existing conditions. In the national 
Civil Service the work of administration proper is in the main guided 
and directed by a small body of men who have received a general 
University education, either humanistic or scientific. Apart from these, 
and from the professional men who continue to practice, within the 
Service, the several professions in which they have been trained, there 
is a small sprinkling of men and women who have contrived to pursue 
a course of academic study after entry into the Service and have obtained 
academic qualifications, not as a condition precedent for appointment or 
promotion, but from the love of knowledge or from the hope of obtaining 
some ultimate advantage. With these exceptions it is true to say that 
at present the Universities play no part in the training of the Civil 
Service, and, in particular, do not bestow upon the Service the advantages 
(if any) which are to be gained from the study, under guidance, of 
those departments of knowledge which are closely related to public 
administration. 

In the Local Government Services the part played by men who have 
received a University training is even smaller. Training of the profes- 
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sional type, in law, accountancy and finance, and, for the more strictly 
professional positions, medicine and engineering, is in practice the 
substitute. In the non-professional ranks, entry into the Service takes 
place in general at an age which precludes any possibility of education 
of University standard prior to entry. As regards post-entry training 
the position is no doubt much the same as in the national Service. 

Now, although the part played by the Universities in the training of 
the public servants of this country is thus relatively small, it would be 
rash to assume without further consideration that there is a larger part 
which they can play. Take, first, the Civil Service. Certainly the 
human material which that Service recruits is on the whole good, and 
fully equal to its requirements; and the practical training which all 
Civil Servants receive, in greater or less degree, is of high value, as well 
as in itself indispensable. No doubt it could be made even better than 
it is, in the sense that those departments whose practice in this matter 
is not up to the standard of the best could be raised to that standard. 
Lastly, the primary desiderata in government work—initiative, judg- 
ment, mental alertness and grasp, the sense of proportion, and in many 
positions, the qualities of leadership—these are in no way the special 
products of academic training. 

Yet to admit all this—as we must—is not to dispose of the matter. 
For however fine the personal and mental qualities of a man, and how- 
ever useful the experience which he will acquire if the formative years 
of his service are laid out upon sound lines, there is still the question 
whether there are not forms of academic training which would give a 
valuable background of knowledge and thought to the more practical 
qualities. Critics of the Service blame us for the large part which pre- 
cedent plays in our technique. We are supposed to use it as the universal 
substitute for thinking and judgment. This is a gross exaggeration, but 
there is something in it; and if there is one thing that can be claimed 
for an academic training in principle and theory, it is that it will develop 
the powers of criticism and judgment, and furnish the mind with other 
and more fundamental standards of reference than established practice. 

Nor, if the acquisition of this background is of positive value, is the 
solution of the problem to be found in requiring education on these lines 
as a condition of entry into the Service. The case for the present system 
of entry, under which all types of general education have equal value 
as means of entry, is overwhelming. Anything which narrowed the 
field of selection, or tended to standardize the type of mind admitted 
into the Service, would be a retrograde step. The problem as I see it 
is, first, whether there is any special field of knowledge and thought, 
the study of which, after entry into the Service, would enhance the 
efficiency of the relatively, and inevitably, small proportion of public 
servants who are destined for positions of administrative or executive 
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responsibility, whether or no they have enjoyed a University education 
prior to entry ; and secondly, if so, how that study can best be pursued. 

There is a field of knowledge which has a close relation to the work 
of responsible public servants—the field which comprises comparative 
administrative practice, constitutional and economic history, constitu- 
tional law, economics and public finance, and statistics. Is the posses- 
sion of a background of knowledge in that field a necessary or a desirable 
part of their equipment ? 

There are those, no doubt, who would answer this question with an 
unhesitating negative. They fear pedantry and the academic mind in 
practical affairs. It is easy for a public servant to be “ too clever by 
half’’—and very dangerous. Let a man learn his job by doing it. 
Alternatively, there is the danger of having men who are too good for 
their jobs, with all the evils that flow from frustrated capacity. Let a 
man not seek to acquire knowledge which may encourage him to think 
that he knows better than his superiors—a belief which, whether 
warranted or not, does not make for tranquillity. The holders of this 
doctrine, in its extreme form, are of the following of Andrew Jackson, 
who laid it down that “ the duties of all public servants are, or at least 
admit of being made so plain and simple that men of intelligence may 
readily qualify themselves for their performance.” 

Nor is this point of view lightly to be dismissed. Post-entry academic 
study has its dangers, just as has, for the matter of that, pre-entry 
University education. It may be that the man whose official duties 
call for a foundation of economics or comparative administration, or 
would be the better performed if he were versed in constitutional law 
and history or statistical method, can be trusted to acquire it when 
needed and that the rest are better without it. Yet such a conclusion 
seems somehow inadequate. The years for learning are the younger and 
less exacting years. There are undoubtedly in the junior ranks, not 
recruited from University graduates, men capable of applying them- 
selves with advantage to study on the high University plane. And there 
is, I am inclined to think, a distinctly greater scope and need for the 
scientific treatment of the day to day work of administration (in its 
widest sense) than existed, say, a generation ago. The subject-matter 
is more complex : the known or ascertainable data are greater in volume : 
the resources which are contingently at our disposal are more numerous 
and more varied. 

This is not a subject to dogmatize upon. But I would submit for 
your consideration, as a view for which primé facie there is a good deal 
to be said, that academic training, on the lines indicated, is calculated 
to be of value, not of course to everybody, but to all who aspire to 
hold, and are worthy of holding, positions of substantial respon- 
sibility ; that it should be sought while the student is still young in 
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the service ; and that it should be given by Universities. Few minds 
are the worse for the possession of a background of knowledge and 
thought in the field we have mentioned, even though not all who acquire 
it may have the gift and power of using it, or the opportunity. If, 
then, it is desirable that there should be facilities for the study of those 
general subjects which pertain to public administration, available after 
entry for public servants whose inclinations and ambitions lead them 
in that direction, how is it to be done? Here we meet practical and 
very real difficulties. Is it possible for a man or woman fully employed 
during the day to give to evening study the time and energy necessary 
if it is to be of real value? Can the teaching bodies provide adequate 
evening teaching on top of the ordinary day work of their teaching 
organization, except perhaps in London, where the numbers and scale 
of organization are large enough for both? Is it likely that, without 
very definite official incentives, there will ever be enough voluntary 
students to make the attempt worth while? These seem to be the 
problems to which the present conference might usefully devote its 
attention. 

As regards the first, we suggest that the difficulty, though real, can 
easily be overrated. There are too many known examples to the con- 
trary to justify the conclusion that the thing cannot be done. This 
much, however, is clear, that the earlier in his official career that a man 
undertakes the obligation of further study, the less likely he is to find it 
impossible through the pressure of official duties or the hardening of his 
mental arteries. 

The second difficulty, that of providing teaching after office hours, is 
one on which the Institute looks for enlightenment. Its existence is 
realized, but not its magnitude, nor whether it exists everywhere, apart 


from London, nor how (if at all) it is overcome in other departments of | 


University activity. 

As to the third, probably experience alone can supply the answer. 
Possibly the prognosis is not too hopeful. But official encouragement 
could do much : and there are interesting examples, such as the courses 
in Army Administration at the London School of Economics for Army 


officers, and the course in Railway Economics and Administration for | 
railway officials at various University centres, which indicate one way | 


of solving the difficulty, when once it has been judged worth while to 
solve it. 

And, lastly, there is this to be remarked, that the subject which we 
are considering is likely to grow rather than to diminish in importance. 
On the one hand, government, in spite of stubborn resistance, tends 
more and more to invade social relations and its task becomes thereby 
more and more complex. On the other hand, the pressure of an educated 
democracy is always in the direction of equalizing opportunity for entry 
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into the public services, which means in practice (though not in principle) 
recruitment at the age of sixteen or seventeen. The more this pressure 
becomes effective—and we are thinking of the municipal services as well 
as the national—the greater the need is bound to be for the provision of 
facilities for continued education up to University standard, on semi- 
specialized lines, for those—possibly few in number—who possess the 
mental equipment and temperament necessary if they are to benefit by it. 
Can the Universities provide them ? 








University E:ducation in and for Public 
Administration after entry into the 
Service 


By Professor A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS, M.A. 


; ow long debate regarding university courses in public administration 

is entering upon a new phase. There is a fair measure of agree- 
ment as to what universities could offer and as to the desirability of 
taking advantage of any facilities that may be provided. In other words, 
there is little opposition to the principle, though opinions may differ 
as to what is involved when it comes to details. Administrators, 
universities, and local authorities alike seem now inclined to look favour- 
ably upon such a development. That being so, we have to face the 
practical difficulties involved in the setting up of such courses. But 
before I venture to offer for consideration a few practical points, I should 
like to summarize the position of this subject, as I see it, in the sphere 
of university teaching and research. 

Of late years there has been constant pressure upon the universities 
to provide what they regard as technical training. This pressure they 
have been disposed to resist. They find themselves in danger of becom- 
ing mere aggregations of professional schools. The public does not see 
any profit in university education unless it makes a graduate competent 
to earn a fair living in some recognized profession. The general view 
is that if students are not turned out competent in some sphere, they 
are good for nothing. The attitude of the university is that, if it restricts 
itself to arriving at professional competence, the products of the system 
will be good for nothing but technical performance, at least so far as the 
university has influenced them. And with this restriction the university 
cannot rest content. It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss this 
difficulty and possible remedies. The way out might be easier to find 
if the universities would openly admit that, when students graduate, 
they should be at least far on their way to earning a living and playing 
a part in some practical sphere of life. If they would wholeheartedly 
accept professional training as part of their function, the public might 
more willingly allow them to keep their courses widely based and attempt 
to carry out what, rightly or wrongly, they hold to be their true functions. 

The relevance of these considerations here lies in the fact that in the 
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case of education for public administration this difficulty does not arise. 
This is so because competence in administration does not depend upon 
acquaintance with a specialized technique. A glance round the recog- 
nized professions brings out the fact that they attained recognition 
because the practitioners were found to possess a peculiar skill, and that 
they maintain their distinctive places because would-be entrants have 
to exhibit through examination tests a sufficient knowledge of the 
peculiar technique. With one or two exceptions it is true to say of the 
professions that, for their maintenance at a proper standard, a professional 
examination is necessary whether it is held by the universities, the 
professional association, or some other examining body. In this respect 
public administration, and perhaps alse teaching, differ from other pro- 
fessions. There is no “ mystery ”’ in which competence must be shown. 
The most important attribute of the administrator is, to use Mr. Gibbon’s 
phrase, ‘‘ ability to use the mind freely for considered judgment.” There 
is no general appreciation of this fact. Even if there were, the attempt 
to test competence in administration stands apart from the attempts 
to assess competence in other professions. Incidentally this fact explains 
the tardy recognition of public administration as a profession. The 
public cannot help being aware of examination barriers to other pro- 
fessions, and easily understands their necessity. The public therefore 
willingly accords them recognition, but hesitates to put on the same 
footing an occupation not distinguishable by the ring fence of a technical 
examination. 

It follows that, when the universities are asked to consider courses 
for administrators, they are not being pressed to introduce yet another 
technical subject. But that is not all. So far as the phrase quoted 
above contains a measure of truth, in introducing training for admini- 
stration the universities are being invited to do what they have always 
held it to be their true function to perform. They are being asked 
to ‘train the mind freely for considered judgment.” This training 
must be carried out within a certain field, and it is only reasonable to 
ask in addition that the field selected should not be remote from the 
interests of the administrators as such. If it is desired that the training 
should be accomplished through a study of the development and function- 
ing of modern society and of the abstract problems suggested by such a 
study, then not only the ultimate objective, but also the means by which 
it is to be accomplished, are very close to the deepest interests of 
universities. 

Assuming that the universities are at least prepared to institute 
courses, and limiting the discussion to the case of courses given by 
provincial universities for those now in local government service, there 
arises the question of the certificate to be given to successful candidates. 
It has been suggested that the certificate should be given by the Institute 
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of Public Administration. An inspection of the present position shows 
that every kind of arrangement exists. There are, of course, numerous 
cases in which certificates are given by non-university bodies, professional 
associations or statutory institutions. The important point is that it 
is increasingly the policy of universities to insist that those who take 
university courses shall sit for university examinations. This they do 
because they cannot otherwise maintain control over the courses. They 
can neither control the content of the courses nor, more important still, 
the standard of work and attitude to study. It may, I think, be taken 
for granted that, if the universities give courses, they will insist that those 
who attend shall sit for university examinations. This does not in the 
least preclude the Institute or any other professional body from giving 
its own certificates at the same time. There seem to be two chief reasons 
which induce professional associations to examine on their own account. 
Sometimes they do not regard the university certificate as a sufficient 
indication of professional competence. Regarding them as too academic, 
they impose modified and more practical tests. This situation is hardly 
likely to arise in the case of administration. By the nature of the case 
the proposed test is academic. If the professional bodies wish to impose 
tests in very specialized subjects, the law of elections for instance, then 
there is no conflict because there is no questions of modification. It is 
quite another project, the provision of such very technical instruction, 
and in it the universities are not interested. At other times professional 
associations organize examinations because they wish to give a chance 
to persons who cannot go to universities and who therefore cannot sit 
for university examinations. In such instances the university certificate 
is generally accepted as exempting from examination, as is the case with 
the Engineering Institutes and the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
These instances occur where the instruction is technical and the necessary 
knowledge can be attained by pupilage combined with technical classes. 
This situation does not occur in the world of administration. If admini- 
strators cannot obtain the necessary facilities for instruction in univer- 
sities, they will not get them elsewhere. The nature of the proposed 
course is fundamentally misapprehended if it is thought that the necessary 
teaching can be obtained through correspondence colleges. It may be 
added that there is possibly an advantage in an academic certificate, 
even supposing the institution of a professional certificate to be without 
difficulty. The universities may not command great respect in the world 
at large, but at least there is no reason to suspect that they are otherwise 
than impartial. It might well turn out that in this particular case a 
certificate granted by a professional body was somewhat suspect even 
if there was no justification whatever for the suspicion. 

If the universities are to conduct examinations and grant certificates, 
should they offer a degree or a diploma in public administration, or both ? 
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Degree courses present certain difficulties. Universities will continue 
to demand that entrants to degree courses should have matriculated. 
Presumably very few of those local government officials who would 
desire to enter the course would have already matriculated. They would 
therefore have to spend some considerable time in qualifying themselves 
for entrance. Very roughly, a degree course may be said to demand half 
as much work again as a diploma course. Since we have in mind officials 
to whom few, if any, concessions in the shape of time off during working 
hours are likely to be granted, the taking of a degree would last perhaps 
twice as long as the taking of a diploma. There are obvious disadvan- 
tages, both from the point of view of the university and the student, 
arising from a dragging out of the course. The strain is bound to be 
considerable and the student, if he sees it through, is likely enough to 
be stale. A degree course is perhaps desirable for the exceptional man, 
but the work seems too much to expect of the ordinary student under 
existing circumstances. Promising experiments have indeed been made 
in setting up a degree course for part-time students. Nevertheless, my 
own impression is that it would be best to postpone the institution of 
degree courses and to concentrate upon diploma courses. If and when 
local authorities arrange to recruit a proportion of their staffs at a later 
age, say round the age of twenty-two, then universities might take up 
the question of degree courses specially designed for these persons. 

The immediate policy seems, then, to be the institution of a diploma 
course. Generally speaking, the universities do not demand matricula- 
tion before entry to such a course, but admit on evidence of sufficient 
general education. Supposing this concession to be granted, it may be 
assumed that entrance will present no difficulty to those full-time officials 
who are likely to come forward. Even under these circumstances the 
position of the part-time student is not free from difficulty. From the 
point of view of the university the circumstances cannot be altogether 
satisfactory. Assuming that the lectures will be given between 5 p.m. 
and 8 p.m., it follows that the students will hardly mix at all with other 
students, that their opportunities for informal contact and discussions 
with the members of the staff will be limited, and that the possibility of 
browsing in libraries will hardly exist. If it is true that the best which 
a university can give is to be found, not so much in schemes of lectures, 
as in participation in a society of students of various subjects, different 
ages, and different antecedents and outlooks, then these are serious draw- 
backs. And they cannot be overcome in provincial universities which 
are fully operative only during ordinary working hours. The non- 
residential university is hardly a continuous association. Evening 
students can scarcely become true members of the university because 
they only attend when the corporate life is for the time being suspended. 
Those who are inclined to be impatient when universities look somewhat 
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doubtfully upon evening courses might remember that the universities 
are endeavouring, rightly or wrongly, to maintain the tradition that the 
essential function of a university is not to give adequate professional 
instruction, but to bring students into an atmosphere of many-sided and 
open-minded inquiry. 

Accepting these conditions as inevitable in this case, we have next 
the difficulty that the students would be fully occupied with professional 
duties during normal working hours. We may assume for the purposes 
of discussion that a diploma course would include six subjects each studied 
for two hours a week for one session. For the moment neither the nature 
nor the number of the courses is relevant. The point is that, whatever 
the arrangements may be in detail, the result from the point of view of 
time must work out close to this. In other words, there would be about 
fifty lectures on each of six subjects, or the equivalent in time. This 
means that, if the course lasts two years, there would be six lectures 
a week during six months of the year, or if it lasts three years, four 
lectures a week for six months. Other things being equal, it is no doubt 
preferable to complete the course in two years rather than to spread 
it over three years. There is the danger of staleness. There are other 
considerations. But unless the students are given very considerable 
concessions by their employers as to time, a two years’ course will be too 
heavy. I base this view upon experience with tutorial classes. In 
these classes students attend for two hours once a week. Though very 
fully occupied in working hours, they acquit themselves admirably for 
the most part. But even a three years’ course means doubling these 
hours per week, and the amount of weekly work involved in such a course 
is the maximum that in my opinion these students could get through 
with satisfaction. 

If a three years’ course is to be a success it is essential that it should 
be carefully planned, having the peculiar features of the situation in mind. 
From the academic standpoint the course is going to be somewhat thinly 
spread ; the student, on the other hand, is going to be fully occupied. 
The whole course must be integrated. It is not enough to plan six 
subjects and let them be taken in any order. The desirable predecent 
seems to be that of the three years’ tutorial class when one session’s 
work leads on to another. Supposing that the students were regarded 
as taking two three years’ tutorial classes concurrently, then the second 
year’s work could be made to evolve from the first, and supposing that 
in each session each course could be planned so as to have some organic 
connection with its opposite number, integration would be achieved. 
Something of that kind seems to be the ideal at which to aim. 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper to enter upon a detailed 
discussion of the possible content of the course. My desire is to em- 
phasize the need for the careful planning of the course as a whole in view 
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of its part time nature and unavoidable prolongation. But it may be 
permissible to make a few tentative suggestions in order to indicate 
what planning means. - If there are to be two subjects taken concur- 
rently each session, then it seems that two starting points are required. 
One limb of the course might be built up out of the concrete, historical 
and descriptive aspects of the subject, and the other out of the more 
abstract and theoretical aspects. An attempt should be made to ensure 
that at each stage the analysis had some definite bearing upon the con- 
crete study that was being undertaken at the same time. For instance, 
on the one side a study of social history might lead on to a study of the 
evolution of central and local government and be followed by a survey 
of public administration at the present day. On the other side the 
starting point might be social and political theory, followed by economics 
and public finance and ending with social administration. 

It is not difficult to design on paper more or less satisfactory courses. 
The practical problem is to discover how far universities with their 
existing staffs are able to provide a course which could be regarded as in 
any way satisfactory. For two quite different reasons the teaching 
staff may require strengthening. It may be that teachers in some of 
the subjects are already fully occupied and cannot fairly be asked to 
give additional lectures in the evening. It must be understood that 
there is no way out to be found by postponing lectures now given for 
full-time students until 5 p.m. or later. It may very well be that some 
of the existing lectures could be worked into a course in public admini- 
stration. But they must be repeated. They cannot be postponed. 
The tradition that the university lecturing day for whole-time students 
ends about 5 p.m. is firmly set. Many of them live at a distance and 
only enter the university on the understanding that they can get away 
at that hour. Apart from that consideration, the university exists 
primarily for full-time students, and it may fairly be argued that the 
formal work which the university demands of them should fall within 
normal working hours. Conditions vary so much from university to 
university that it is impossible to make any generalization on this point, 
beyond saying that in all probability every university would find some 
difficulty here. It would almost certainly turn out to be the case that 
in each university there was some aspect of the subject where the teaching 
staff was already so fully occupied that it would have to be augmented 
before it could cope with additional evening work. 

The second reason which may necessitate an addition to the teaching 
staff is that there may be no one capable of dealing with one or more 
subjects in the course. It would require a very detailed knowledge 
of the situation within each university in order to justify any generaliza- 
tion upon this point. I imagine that most universities now teach a 
sufficiently wide range of subjects to enable them to construct a fairly 
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satisfactory course. There is, however, one subject, in my view an 
indispensable feature of any satisfactory course, with which few, if any, 
of the newer universities, and for that matter of the older universities 
also, are capable of dealing. The reference is to public administration. 
Under that term I do not understand only the legal and constitutional 
aspects of central and local government in this country. I include 
also in the first place the study of the machinery of government in other 
countries. Adequate acquaintance with foreign systems is certainly 
a rare accomplishment. In the second place I include what I regard 
as more important, namely the extra-legal and extra-constitutional 
facts and problems of administration. It is unnecessary before this 
audience to enter upon any explanation as to what is meant under this 
heading. The Journal of the Institute is largely occupied with dis- 
cussions which fall within this description. To find any one within 
a university fully equipped to deal with these matters would be a hard 
task. 

It is here that I anticipate most difficulty in instituting satisfactory 
courses. If the teaching strength is inadequate in the other subjects, 
it can be augmented provided that money is forthcoming. But money 
cannot now produce teachers fully equipped to undertake instruction 
in public administration as it requires to be dealt with. The source of 
the trouble lies in the fact that there has been an arrest of development 
in the study of administration in our universities. Political science 
and political theory have long found a place in the academic curriculum. 
But they remain much as they were half a century ago. They are 
abstract studies somewhat remotely related to the problems of the 
administrator to-day. The need for, even the possibility of, comparative 
studies and concrete research is seldom recognized. But there is hope 
of a change. Economics is being transformed under our eyes. It is 
becoming a positive science so far, indeed, as any social science can be such. 
Vast masses of data are being assembled and analysed, and familiar 
generalizations are in process of being put to the test. This trend of 
events in an allied field cannot but have an influence upon the study of 
public administration. If, in addition, pressure making for change 
comes from other directions, as, for instance, owing to demands for 
courses in public administration, the transformation will be hastened. 
But the fact remains that at present there is not within the academic 
world the teaching strength adequate to deal with this subject. 

There remain some matters of detail which are not unimportant. 
It must be some time yet before there are Departments of Public Admini- 
stration in all universities. In the meantime, any such course as that 
contemplated must be in most universities the result of the joint contribu- 


tion of a number of departments. There is some danger that, owing © 


to lack of a focussing point, the course will not be satisfactorily inte- 
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grated. There seems thus to be a place for an advisory board to perform 
this unifying function. Further, since the position of the students is 
difficult for many reasons, and the local authorities are very closely 
concerned with every aspect of the matter, there is a strong case for 
including in the membership of the Board representatives both of the 
professional bodies and of the local authorities. 

To many universities the finding of money to provide for an enlarge- 
ment of staff will be a serious difficulty. When new courses are instituted 
it is sometimes the case that the students who attend are all drawn from 
existing departments. In that case there is no additional income to 
balance the additional expenditure. In the present case few or none 
of the students attending would otherwise be in the university. Their 
fees are pure gain. The fee for a diploma course is generally set at £15 
to £20. A class of twenty students would at £20 a year each produce 
an additional £400 a year for the university. Such a sum would go 
some way towards providing the extra teaching assistance. 

The question of numbers is of importance because the courses must 
in part at least pay for themselves. A total of twenty students has 
just been mentioned. It makes all the difference, however, whether 
one third, supposing the course to last three years, enter each year or 
this number enter once every third year. Under the former system, 
once the course has got going, all the six lectures have to be given every 
session. Under the latter system each lecture course is given once only 
in three years, and the strain on the staff is greatly lightened. For 
obvious reasons it is usually impossible to adopt the latter system. If 
the would-be entrants to a course are of the type of the normal university 
student who comes up from a secondary school, there would clearly be 
hardship in opening the course only every third year. But the students 
in the proposed course would not be of this normal type. The majority 
of them, perhaps all of them, would be local government servants. There 
might be an occasional entrant from among the locally employed officials 
of the central government and an occasional outsider who was not an 
official. It does not appear that under these circumstances any appre- 
ciable hardship would be inflicted if entrance was permitted only every 
third year at the beginning of the course, provided that the proposed 
arrangement were fully explained to all possible entrants. Such an 
arrangement need not be inequitable so long as it is made in conjunction 
with the local authorities whose servants might desire to avail themselves 
of the facilities. In regard to this aspect of the matter, as well as in 
regard to others, discussion and co-operation with local authorities is 
indispensable. 
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By Professor ALEXANDER GRAY, M.A. 


Sfp problems of the Civil Service—its organization, the most appro- 
priate method of recruitment and training, the grading of its 
emoluments, and countless other unreadable riddles—are of those things 
of which it may be said that age cannot wither nor custom stale their 
infinite variety. As in the case of these antipathetic twins, Free Trade 
and Protection, the question of the Civil Service, perpetually simmering, 
boils over at intervals of about twenty years, when a Royal Commission 
or a Committee on Reorganization produces an atmosphere of hushed 
expectation which by the simple may be mistaken for tranquillity. The 
question which you are discussing this morning is one of the most impor- 
tant of those which a full-dress inquiry on the Civil Service is bound to 
raise. But though its importance, with the growing complexity of 
administration, is becoming progressively acute, it is a very ancient 
problem. May I endeavour to put the difficulty as brutally as I can, 
though I confess that when I shall have done my best, I shall fall short 
in vigour compared with some not unfriendly critics. The Civil Service 
is a learned profession—as I think, at least when taken comprehensively, 
it is the most learned of all professions. On all the multifarious questions 
which make up the field of government administration and activity, 
on all the realistic aspects of economics and politics, I have little doubt 
that the greatest authority every time is an anonymous clerk who some- 
where, during business hours, looks out on one of these elegant wells 
which constitute the hidden beauty of Whitehall. Yet, says the critic, 
this highly learned profession never receives any professional education 
or professional training. The Civil Service Commissioners, who have 
an arbitrary power in the disposal of men’s lives, are satisfied by what 
is really a test of potential capacity. Like the psychologists who apply 
the Binet-Stanford tests to the young, what they deduce in the end is 
of the nature of an Intelligence Quotient. I am far from criticizing 
them. Their business is to look at the educational system of the country 
and to devise tests which, accepting that system as it is, will select from 
among the candidates those who are most intelligent and who are, in 
embryo, the most competent administrators. If any one has doubts 
on the fundamental rightness of the system of the Civil Service Examina- 
tions, so far as concerns its primary purposes, these doubts will, I think, 
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be removed by a perusal of the arguments advanced long ago by Lord 
Macaulay. Criticism may, however, legitimately begin beyond this point. 
The Civil Service Commissioners probably get at each age as good men 
for the purpose as the educational system of the country throws up ; 
but thereafter the formation of this learned profession, its training and 
equipment are left to chance. It is assumed that the art of administra- 
tion merely requires the gift of common sense (which it certainly does), 
and that any one of the required degree of education and intelligence 
is fitted for anything. 

There are at least two general lines of criticism here, the first of which 
does not greatly perturb me, as I am fortified against it by Lord 
Macaulay’s powerful argument. It is briefly that the Civil Service 
Commissioners toss men about without regard to the special aptitudes 
which their education may have revealed. And if we look at the Class I 
Civil Service Examination of to-day, strange assortments of knowledge 
may carry a man through. These blessed 1,000 marks in the optional 
subjects may be made up, for instance, in Engineering, Geography, and 
Agriculture. Physiology and Zoology, again, may get you eight-tenths 
of the way and a tincture of astronomy may complete the journey. But 
the Civil Service Commissioners do not regard the candidate’s accomplish- 
ments as relevant in deciding to what branch of the public service he 
shall go. In theory, we are told, the agriculturalist and the botanist 
should go to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries; he may be sent 
to plough an unwelcome furrow in the financial entanglements of the 
Treasury. The economist, bursting with knowledge about currency and 
Trade Boards and all the what-nots of existence, should go to the Board 
of Trade, the Treasury, or the Ministry of Labour. He awakes from 
his dream to find that he is granting leave of absence to West African 
officials or taking disciplinary action with regard to the minor offences 
of the Post Office staff. Much good journalistic and rhetorical copy 
can be made out of this point, and nothing is easier than to make fun 
of a system which assigns to industrial disputes a man whose knowledge 
of labour problems ends with Spartacus or the Gracchi. But, I submit, 
all this rests on confusion on a fundamental point. The entrance ex- 
amination is not, in its present form, and cannot without far-reaching 
effects be made a professional test. It is an examination the character 
of which is determined by the prevailing system of education suffered 
by the candidates, and this is beyond the control of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. If in the multiplicity of courses pursued to-day there 
are some candidates whose studies have given them a basis of knowledge 
which might be useful in one department or another, it must be remem- 
bered that the studies of a still larger proportion will have no relation 
to anything whatever. It is not possible to regard an examination as 
testing professional qualifications in the case of some candidates unless 
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it does so in the case of all. Whether it is desirable to modify the entrance 
examination in this direction is, however, a matter for consideration 
later. 

The second criticism cuts deeper. Accepting for the present that 
the young civil servant enters the service, in the main, on the strength 
of his Intelligence Quotient, it is all the more obvious that he requires 
training later. Things are probably changing ; it is not merely encourag- 
ing but it is also polite to believe that things are always changing for the 
better. But until recently the Civil Service was largely a self-taught 
profession, partly because the incompetent new-comer, in the Civil 
Service as in every department of life, is rather a nuisance, and his elderly 
colleague, up to the eyes in work, has no time to give him more than a few 
casual hints while rapping him over the knuckles. The civil servant 
used to learn his job by doing it. It is as though we were to teach the 
violin by placing the new pupil in the orchestra, trusting (with a certain 
measure of justice) that his initial discordant efforts would be corrected 
or drowned by the great volume of encompassing sound, and that in 
time (bless him) he would pick it up. An account by representative 
civil servants of their first day in the Civil Service might form an interest- 
ing symposium. Mine has left an indelible impression upon me, and 
as it is almost twenty-four years ago I may perhaps without indecency 
recall it. I was plunged straightway into sewage, and to keep me quiet, 
as I think, I was given a dead file to read. It related to the sewage 
disposal of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, or some such place, and the chief 
educational value of the file lay in the fact that it was sixteen inches thick. 
Everything that could possibly happen had happened in Moreton-in-the 
Marsh. So, while the October leaves were falling in St. James’s Park, 
I read darkly and with a sinking heart minutes couched in unintelligible 
jargon and studded with incomprehensible abbreviations; probably 
also I read them in the wrong order. Moreton-in-the-Marsh was but the 
first of a series, and at the end of a fortnight I was considered to have 
advanced so far that I might, tentatively and with much hesitation, 
suggest on an application for a loan that we might ask for the usual 
particulars (commonly called u.p.), or send the letters of a querulous 
vicar to the R.D.C. for obsons. 

I hasten to add, lest I be misunderstood, that the system of throwing 
the babies into the water to teach them to swim has in fact produced 
most excellent swimmers among those who have officially and efficiently 
survived. But in these days of scientific management and rationalization, 
of inspired planning, and of the elimination of waste, this'is not enough ; 
and the discussions in recent years inside the Civil Service itself indicate 
a consciousness that we have still to evolve a better system, and that 
above all some definite plan should be devised for the further education 
and training of the civil servant in his earlier years. But it is not so easy 
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to say what should be done and how and when it should be taken in 
hand. 

And first of all, one meets on the threshold the Devil’s advocate who 
plausibly points to the great achievement of British administration in the 
past and who suggests that the real essential education for life is in fact 
obtained by contact with life itself, that is, by doing the work of the 
world. He goes on to say that, so far as persons of any intelligence are 
concerned, they will find for themselves what they ought to read and 
study in order to maintain their efficiency and competence. To a certain 
extent I sympathize with the Devil, but certain considerations make me 
hesitate to go with him the whole way. I am not now on the abstract 
question of the beauty of knowledge and the allurements of learning. 
I am concerned with the intensely practical question whether the effi- 
ciency of the Service, viewed as a whole, could be increased by requiring 
more consciously directed study on the part of the neophyte, as against 
the view that the administrator, like some poets, is born and not made. 
To achieve economy of space, I tabulate certain reasons in support of my 
view. 

(i) The appeal to the successful civil servant of the past is misleading. 
The supremely competent person would show his merit under any system 
and perhaps in spite of any system. Here as elsewhere it is necessary 
in planning to bear in mind the great mass. I think it probable—I put 
it no higher—that a proportion of civil servants never do get over the 
violent transition which is represented by their entry into the service. 
To move overnight from Oxford and Plato to Whitehall and the accounts 
of the navy is a delicate operation. Admittedly the young civil servant 
may find himself in an environment alien to all his previous interests. 
In most cases, obviously, interest comes ; sometimes it becomes a passion. 
But for most people, I think, the first year in the service is a depressing 
experience, and I believe that in most cases the coming of interest could 
be stimulated and expedited by some system of education which would 
reveal the work of the office in an attractive and seductive light. For, 
after all, we are only interested in those things which in one way or 
another we have been educated to be interested in, and to wait for the 
results of self-education or the education of experience may be an unduly 
tardy process. It must be remembered that at present there is no obliga- 
tion on a civil servant and no incentive but his own curiosity to learn 
anything about his work, unless it actually turns up in his work. 

(ii) The second function of education in the sphere we are discussing 
is to act as a corrective against the dangers of one-sidedness. The 
greatest danger which besets the ordinary civil servant, above all in the 
middle ranks, is that he may, with the years, get to know too much ; he 
may, in fact, become almost omniscient in a small field of administration 
and yet be entirely ignorant of all outside that on which he is the world’s 
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greatest expert. Many a good man has spent a large part of his life 
inside the scope of some Section 15 (ii) (e), and may come to regard 
Section 15 (ii) (d) and Section 15 (ii) ( f) as alike matters for people farther 
along the corridor. This may appear to err on the side of exaggeration, 
but I do suggest that the specialization of the service—which fades, 
of course, as you rise—the tradition that one ought not to have an opinion 
on what is somebody else’s ‘“‘ pigeon,” has its dangers. There is, or ought 
to be, a unity of administration not merely between different sections 
of an office but between different departments—at least, such is the theory 
of Parliamentary government. A fundamental decision taken by 
almost any office may have strange repercussions in the work of admini- 
stration a long way off. Anything that can make the young civil servant 
see how his work stands in relation to the work of others, anything that 
preserves his sense of proportion, will not merely help to glorify his routine 
but will make him a more useful and more adaptable administrator and, 
may I add, more fit for promotion when the time comes. 

(iii) A third plea for specialized education rests on the fact that the 
education of one’s own experience never goes far enough back. The 
ordinary civil servant may have ten or fifteen years at his fingers’ ends ; 
the veteran, reeling into retirement, may even know all that matters 
in the last forty years. Nevertheless, we are children of a longer descent, 
and the ideas which shape our economic and political life have come to 
us from very remote sources. The whole of our history is our precedent- 
book. The state of the poor a hundred years ago, the currency experi- 
ences of the period of the Napoleonic wars, to take two obvious examples, 
are still matters of acute discussion to-day, and thereby influence action. 
The civil servant should know those parts of the precedent-book which 
concern him, even if he decides, or is compelled, to ignore its warnings. 
But all this is rather outside what is likely to come up in the ordinary 
course of day-to-day administration, even admitting that Royal Com- 
missions, or their secretaries, obligingly summarize the past in the 
opening pages of their reports. 

(iv) Fourthly, it is possible that the civil servant, secure in the 
superiority of his knowledge, is apt, in all innocence, to be somewhat 
impatient and contemptuous of outside opinion. Much nonsense is 
undoubtedly spoken in the Press and in Parliament, and the civil ser- 
vant, always so damnably well-informed, can but shrug his shoulders. 
Yet there is here a danger to be guarded against. The civil servant, 
at several removes through his Minister and Parliament, is the servant 
of public opinion, whatever be the meaning of that nebulous phrase. 
But there are clearly at any time certain trends of thought, which even 
if they be not properly called bodies of doctrine, mysteriously influence 
discussion and permeate all fields of administration. To crystallize 
my point, I would refer in illustration to the subtle influence in recent 
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years of Cole, Laski, and Duguit. Looking at the matter from both sides 
of the fence, I am not sure whether the average civil servant may not 
pay too little attention to the vagaries and vicissitudes of public opinion, 
unless and until it begins to assume “ practical” shape. This also is a 
point on which some systematic pursuit of knowledge might be beneficial. 

(v) My fifth and last plea for education is based on low and unworthy 
grounds. It is that the administrator in the discharge of his duties 
is called upon to meet, engage with, and rout successive representatives 
of the general public. To do so efficiently, he must be able to negotiate 
on equal terms with all who enter the lists. If they are learned, he must 
be more learned ; if they are theorists, he must be at home with all 
theories ; if they bolster up their case with history, he must be the better 
historian. The civil servant’s life is a difficult one. Here again things 
are changing, but even yet, I imagine, in the main he comes into contact 
with people when things go wrong and when, having a grievance, they 
are potentially angry ; or he meets people who want something which 
very probably, for quite sufficient reasons, they can’t have. The repre- 
sentative of the general public, after he has been rung out—if I may use 
a phrase which I hope is not ambiguous—sizes up the civil servant, 
more perhaps than the civil servant realizes, more also perhaps than 
would be good for him to know. And one factor which shapes the judg- 
ment of your visitor and influences him in deciding whether he should 
or should not lie down content is just the point to which I am referring. 
There is an enormous difference in the reaction on the public between 
the administrator who knows his daily job and no more, and one who 
sees his work properly illumined in its right proportion and in its due 
relationship with all other questions. 

I conclude then that professional education, if not essential for all 
civil servants, is desirable for most, and moreover that such education 
as is necessary will not be yielded in most cases by day-to-day experience. 
But having said so much it is necessary to guard against hasty assump- 
tions. In the first place, education will never in itself make a successful 
administrator ; in all probability the best civil servants would derive 
little if any advantage from the enforcement of a professional quali- 
fication. Their daily experience, observant contact with their fellows, 
and such reading as they may prescribe for themselves will probably 
do all that is necessary. There is a fairly close analogy here between 
business and administration. It is possible to be a Leviathan in business 
with no special commercial education or qualification ; yet no one (we 
hope) would deny that education in commercial and business methods 
may not be of great advantage to most. So in administration; the 
establishment of some kind of professional qualification would have 
its justification in stimulating the interest and in increasing the efficiency 
of the great bulk, even if not essential for the divinely inspired. 
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The second caveat is that, whatever may be done to promote educa- 
tion, you must not cultivate the academic mind in your civil servant. 
The scholarly civil servant will not necessarily be a successful civil 
servant ; indeed, I would rather say that the presumption was the other 
way round, and even at the risk of pronouncing a condemnation on half 
my life—though which half I will not specify—I would say that the 
academic mind (always slightly tainted, as we are assured, with im- 
practicality) will not be happily at home in the routine of an office. 
Indeed, if we may descend to fundamentals, the essential aims of the 
two are entirely divergent. The academic mind seeks for truth, even 
though it may take thirty years to find, and even though the seeker 
may in the interval have become blind with much searching, so that 
he may not discern truth when discovered. Nor is he at liberty to 
ignore anything in his search ; hence the pathos of many bibliographies 
attached to books of vast erudition. On the other hand, with respect, 
the civil servant has nothing to do with truth, and the measure of his 
success is in knowing what he may ignore. Typically, his problem is 
to make a choice between two or more courses of action, none of which 
may be ideal, while possibly all may be defensible in varying degrees, 
and, moreover, he may have to make his decision under the insistent 
urge of a time limit. In any scheme for facilitating the education of the 
young civil servant it is therefore desirable to bear in mind that a happy 
mean is required. You may desire to obtain in these matters what an 
academic training can give; you do not necessarily desire, undiluted, 
the academic mind. 

The third observation which almost insists on being made is that my 
arguments for education rather overflow the limits of what may be 
obtained through the ordinary processes of instruction. If I may say 
so, it is truer even in the case of the civil servant than elsewhere that 
his education should never be completed. The real object of education 
here—perhaps it ought to be the object of education everywhere—is to 
keep him abreast of the times. But if the education of the civil servant 
can never be complete, any process of education which may be devised 
must on practical grounds be limited in time. The utmost that can be 
done, then, is to provide a framework within which the civil servant may 
ever afterwards go on educating himself. In such matters as economics 
and political theory and the general problems of administration every- 
thing is in constant flux. You may inject certain fundamental ideas 
at an early age, but inasmuch as the peculiar education of the civil ser- 
vant should be an education in the things of to-day and to-morrow, 
you cannot by any obvious device prevent him from falling behind, if 
he is so inclined. An examination in “ Present Day,’ conducted 
triennially by the Civil Service Commissioners, is too heroic a remedy to 
suggest. 
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There remains the question of the nature of the education and training 
which should be encouraged or imposed and the method of providing 
it. To some it might appear a tempting way out of all difficulties to 
require the inclusion in the entrance examination of such subjects as 
may be considered essential, thus transforming the General Intelligence 
Quotient test into something of the nature of a professional test. This, 
I am afraid, is no solution. The theory of the general Civil Service 
examinations is that they should fit in with the educational system and 
that thus the lives of candidates should not be blighted by special pre- 
paration for an examination in which they may fail. The doctrine with 
which the Civil Service Commissioners salve their consciences is that 
no one is the worse for failing in a Civil Service examination. The world 
is still before them where to choose; and as the subjects which they 
professed were those they were studying anyhow, then by postulate 
none of those who failed can have wasted any time in preparation. If 
any departure were contemplated, probably the strongest case could 
be made out for including Economics as a compulsory subject ; it is 
a hazy subject of undefined limits, but it is generally agreed that, as 
usually comprehended, it covers a great deal that every civil servant 
should know, if only to equip him for the comprehension of current 
controversy. But if Economics is included in the Civil Service Examina- 
tion as a compulsory subject, it is difficult and illogical to resist the plead- 
ing looks on the faces of Political Science, Constitutional History, and, 
it may be, Administrative Law. And therewith the whole character 
of the Civil Service Examination is altered. It would at once react on 
the course of studies pursued by students, diverting these from their 
natural bent to the accompaniment of violent protestations from those 
interested in the neglected brariches of knowledge; and, moreover, 
in the persons of those who failed it would provide among the unemployed 
intellectual proletariat an undue proportion badly qualified in economics, 
politics, and allied subjects. 

To avoid this assortment of hornets’ nests, special training if imposed 
or encouraged must come after entry into the service. Nor would any 
one suggest that it would be an undue hardship to require a reasonable 
amount of study of civil servants in their first three years, when life, 
as the song has it, is still delightful, sweet as a poet’s dream, when, in 
fact, being viewed by their superiors with a certain amount of distrust, 
they are still shielded from all responsibility. The arrangements and the 
scope of such instruction need in some cases present no difficulty. Certain 
subjects would by common consent be regarded as useful in any depart- 
ment. I would pass without a qualm economics, politics, constitutional 
law, and the principles of administration, with the proviso that in all 
these cases, so far as the subject permits, attention should be focussed 
on the controversies of recent years rather than on those which are 
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distant memories. If psychology could teach us to understand the work- 
ings of those mysterious creatures, our fellow-men, I should include it 
as the most important of all for a civil servant. In the larger centres, 
where civil servants abound in number, it should be an easy enough 
matter for the university concerned—as in the case of the London School 
of Economics—to provide the necessary teaching. There is, however, 
I think, a real difficulty in the smaller cities if it should be considered 
essential that any scheme adopted should cover the whole country. 
Inasmuch, however, as education through the universities is bound to 
be patchy—for no such scheme can meet the needs of civil servants 
in Inverness or Wick—the fact that some universities might be so 
situated that they could not effectively take part would merely mean 
the extension of a patchiness inevitable on other grounds. In Aberdeen, 
if I may speak of what I know best, our classes for the degree of Commerce, 
which to a considerable extent include the kind of subject I have indicated 
as essential, meet, so far as practicable, at 9 and between 4 and 6 in the 
afternoon. The original hope was that this arrangement might lure 
people from their offices, on the assumption that they could best be 
spared from their work at the beginning and the end of the day. I 
doubt whether the hope has been justified, but it is noteworthy that 
one official from the Inland Revenue department has completed, and 
completed very creditably, his Commerce degree; whether officially he 
will find himself any farther on for having done so it is not for me to 
say. Beyond this arrangement of the hours of classes to suit office- 
dwellers I doubt whether much could be done in Aberdeen at present. 
I have surveyed to the best of my ability the number of civil servants 
and local government officials in Aberdeen, and I cannot foresee a suffi- 
ciency of students to justify the University, with its straitened resources 
and its scanty staff, making special provision for this class of student. 

I should, however, like to commend for your consideration what is 
being done by the L.N.E.R., faced with a somewhat similar problem. 
In all the universities of the country on their system they have arranged 
for a series of lectures to be given, covering a cycle of four years. The 
subjects studied are: Geography, Railway Law, Railway Economics, 
and Railway Operating. It is true that in each subject the lecturer is 
restricted to twenty lectures, being one a week from October to March ; 
but I can testify from my own experience that a vast amount of ground 
is covered and that excellent work is done. Of course, the problem 
here is simplified by the practical concentration of the staff in the larger 
centres and by the possibility of giving free passes to students living 
at a distance. But the essential point of difference is that in this case 
the employers have a living faith in the virtue of education, and are 
prepared to finance a scheme which they believe repays them in the 
increased efficiency of the employees. Perhaps when the employers 
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of the Civil Service, whom for the present we may regard as embodied 
in the Treasury, have a similar faith in education, some of these diffi- 
culties may solve themselves. But it ought not to be permissible to 
suggest that the British Government cares less for the education of its 
servants than does a Railway Company. There is the further point 
that in any case, whether such a scheme is promoted by an organization 
of civil servants and others or by the Government, it will be doubtfully 
successful unless there is some encouragement given to perseverance. 
Assuming that an approved course of study were agreed upon, it would 
doubtless result in the grant of a diploma of some kind, but obviously 
for reasons touched upon earlier in this paper such a diploma could not 
be regarded as an indispensable professional qualification comparable 
to that which allows a doctor or a lawyer to practise. Yet even with 
this limitation the Government might be induced to smile on its attain- 
ment in the only way in which a government may effectively smile on 
a civil servant. At the same time, when I think of accountants who are 
not accountants and who receive no encouragement to become accoun- 
tants, I am not sure that the Government has a very laudable record 
in this respect. I should like to suggest that wherever there is a pro- 
fessional qualification, the attainment of which would presumably 
increase the usefulness of the civil servant, the occasion might be marked 
by adouble increment. It happens, I believe, in some cases, and it might 
be applied to all, including such a diploma as might result from the 
efforts of the Institute of Public Administration. 

There is one point with regard to the education of the civil servant 
to which I should like to refer in conclusion. It ought to be remembered 
that as the work of the civil servant varies from office to office, so should 
the professional education provided for him. Into all that this involves 
I may not enter, except to make a minor suggestion. In the larger 
offices which embrace a multifarious activity I should like to see the 
younger members of the staff receive some sort of instruction in what 
the office as a whole does. It is so easy for a clerk, especially a junior 
clerk, to fail to get a proper view of the activity of his office, and it is 
really of considerable importance for his efficiency that he should. Above 
all, for new-comers it would be of the highest educational value to be 
privileged from time to time to hear from the heads of the various 
branches what is the nature of the work for which they are responsible 
and what are the problems they are trying to deal with. Education in 
administration, like some other things, ought to begin at home. Every 
civil servant is a fragment of the Minister who represents him, and a 
first step towards a widening horizon is to realize what a wonderful 
fellow that Minister is and how many things he has to look after. This 
may appear a minor point, but it has at least the advantage that it should 
be easy of attainment, for it ought to be a simple matter for any one to 
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talk for an hour about his daily work in such a manner as to instruct 
and engage the interest of those who are doing work that is closely allied. 
Other advantages might be expected to flow from such free and easy 
talks on the various sections of the work of a large office, but this is per- 
haps scarcely relevant to the main problem under discussion ; and in 
any case this paper is already unduly long. 
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The Professional Expert and 
Administrative Control 


By J. R. Howarp RoBeErts 
Town Clerk of the City and County of Kingston-upon-Hull 


_* is perhaps only natural that as one who has spent the whole of his 

professional life in the Local Government Service, I should approach 
this subject from the Local Government rather than from the National 
Government point of view, and whilst appreciating that the scope of the 
subject lends itself to consideration from many angles, it is principally 
from the Local Government standpoint that I shall deal with it. 

In the first place, let us consider briefly who are the “ Professional 
Experts ’’ usually engaged in the service of an average Local Authority. 
They are, in the County, the Clerk, the Medical Officer, Engineer and 
Surveyor, Financial Officer and Director of Education, Valuation Officer 
and Analyst. In the Municipality to these must be added the Electrical 
Engineer, Water Engineer, Architect, Tramways Manager, Librarian 
and Curators of Museums and Art Galleries. , 

In the system adopted throughout almost the whole Local Government 
Service of this country it is customary for each of the professional experts 
above enumerated to be responsible to one or more appropriate Com- 
mittees of his Authority and under their direction (subject, of course, 
to the general control of the Authority as a whole) to be in absolute control 
of his own particular department, not only in an expert advisory capacity, 
but also as the administrator of that particular Department. But whilst 
this is a general statement of fact so far as his administrative duties are 
concerned, it does not represent the whole truth as to his expert advisory 
duties. 

As a professional adviser the expert is or should be at the call of every 
department to advise them on any matter where his own branch of 
knowledge is necessary or desirable. The Architect designs the Schools 
but takes no part in the educational administration. The Town Clerk 
advises the Tramways Committee as to their legal powers, but—thanks 
be—is called upon to take no part in the management of the undertaking. 

It is readily observable, therefore, that the professional expert under 
our present system, whilst necessarily combining administrative duties 
with those of a professional advisory nature, is frequently engaged in 
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work of a purely advisory character into which the element of administra- 
tion does not enter; the protagonists of a system under which the 
advisory and administrative duties are always to be in separate hands 
are oftentimes apt to overlook this fact. 

So much, then, for a brief outline of the present system which combines 
probably to the maximum extent the duties of administration with the 
duties of a purely professional advisory character. 

From an examination of the existing local government methods of 
administration it is clear that the administrative side of the professional 
expert’s duties is at least as important as the advisory. 

Tn the case of the smaller authority the combination of duties, whether 
desirable or not, is unavoidable. The Departments are not large enough 
to warrant the introduction of any change which would entail the engage- 
ment of additional staff. In the larger authorities, on the other hand, 
this objection would not hold good, if it could be shown that the change 
would make for greater efficiency, but is this demonstrable ? The example 
of America may be quoted, where no less than four hundred communities 
are governed by City Managers who in certain cases are assisted by pro- 
fessional experts ; but I submit that the American local authority is not 
comparable with the British in this respect, for the simple reason that their 
duties are far more restricted: for example, water is usually the only 
public utility service provided by the local authority, parks, libraries and 
museums are frequently managed by separate Boards or Commissioners, 
gas, electricity and transport undertakings are usually in the hands of 
companies. It can be seen, therefore, that a City Manager has far less 
to manage than he would have were he to be in administrative control 
of the undertakings of a British local authority which administered all 
these services. 

What are the principal objections to or criticisms of this system ? 

In the first place, it is said that a professional expert may be highly 
capable as a lawyer, doctor, or engineer as the case may be, but on the 
other hand, inefficient as an administrator. This may well be true; 
but I venture to say that no important administrative post in this country 
is obtained by virtue of professional qualifications alone. Subordinate 
appointments in every Department of the service are certainly made to 
a great extent on the strength of an applicant’s professional qualifications, 
but the chief administrative positions, never. 

Take the example of the appointment of a chief financial officer. 
The candidate who can point to administrative experience which has 
entailed reorganization of an effete department and brought it into a 
state of up-to-date efficiency is far more likely to succeed in his application 
than a candidate who can merely refer to a string of technical degrees 
of however high a character. But, again, the applicant who can point 
to both is the most likely to be selected for the appointment. 
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A successful Town Clerk should be a sound lawyer, but if he 
be successful he is so, not because he is a sound lawyer, but because he is 
an able administrator. A successful Medical Officer of Health should 
be a wise and up-to-date physician, but if he is to maintain success this 
is of secondary consideration to his ability as an administrator. 

The professional qualification is the necessary adjunct to the adminis- 
trative, but to my mind there can be no doubt as to the order of their 
importance in fitting a man to be a public official. 

The competent administrator can always have at his call adequate 
professional advice, but the chief of a department of any magnitude who 
is over-dependent on advice in the administration of that department 
cuts a sorry figure in the sphere of local government service. 

To the statement that the present system tends to the appointment 
of the professional expert for administrative duties solely on account of 
his professional qualifications, I return an unhesitating denial. 

Again, it is said that the present system should be modified so that 
the professional expert should not be required to perform administrative 
duties, because advice would be more efficient if not combined with 
administration and the administrators themselves more efficient if not 
also burdened with the combined duty of giving professional advice. 

Let us examine this proposition as applied to one vital service—the 
service for the preservation of public health. (It is seriously contended 
that the principal administrators of that service under any local authority 
should not hold medical qualifications.) 

Assume that the administration of the health services is entrusted to 
one who has no medical qualifications, but who is dependent for advice 
upon an independent medical expert. How can such an administrator 
be expected to direct a hospital, organize a service of clinics or supervise 
midwives ? 

Take, again, the circumstances which arise on the outbreak of an 
epidemic when immediate action is necessary. It is highly necessary 
that the medical adviser to the authority should have complete adminis- 
trative control so that the necessary steps for prevention of the spread 
of disease can be taken with the least possible delay. He would require 
to have his medical expert for ever at his elbow. The control would 
become dual instead of single, and has dual control ever been found 
satisfactory in actual practice ? 

Would not this same objection arise into whatever department of this 
service a severance of administrative and professional advisory duties 
was brought about ? In my view it would. 

I do not for a moment suggest that the present system which after 
all has—like the British Constitution—been developed gradually, is 
incapable of improvement, but improvement is not to be achieved by 
such a division of responsibility. 
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There can be no doubt that one failing which the professional expert 
is apt to develop under the British system is that he becomes too depart- 
mentalized and is sometimes resentful of the introduction of methods 
which apparently whittle down the scope of his duties—he regards new 
proposals not from the point of view of how they will affect the Authority 
as a whole, but how will they affect his particular part of it. Let me give 
one example of the departmental attitude. Suppose it is found that 
various departments of a Corporation each have their own workshops 
for general maintenance and repair works and a proposal is made to place 
all of them under one administrative control—the professional expert 
whose department is to be deprived of the control of one particular 
workshop objects, not because the proposal is to bring about a less 
efficient state of affairs but because he resents the effect on his own 
particular department. Is that the broad attitude to take? This 
objection to the existing system would no doubt be remedied by a division 
of control which would render the professional expert responsible for 
advice only, but this in itself is no justification for so radical a change. 

Let me sum up the position as I understand it so far as the existing 
system is concerned. 

1. The professional expert is entrusted with the maximum degree of 
administrative control. 

2. The chief professional expert is chosen by large authorities rather 
for his administrative abilities and experience than for his purely technical 
qualifications, whereas the subordinate is usually chosen for his technical 
qualifications. 

3. The result of this system is to induce the recruits in the professional 
branches of local government service to concentrate on high technical 
qualifications on their entry into the service and to encourage those who, 
after having entered, aspire to the higher positions to specialize in gaining 
administrative experience and knowledge. 

4. Speaking in general terms the system works satisfactorily and 
tends towards efficiency and economy, but is open to certain weaknesses 
such as too great a degree of “‘ departmentalization.”’ 

This being the position, in what respects can greater efficiency be 
obtained ? 

First, by a greater degree of co-ordination and co-operation between 
the professional experts themselves. This can only be achieved by a 
closer personal contact between them and the fostering of the central 
idea that they must advise and administer not merely in the interests of 


their own particular department but in the interests of their authority 


as a whole. 


Opportunities for such co-ordination occur in large authorities in | 


such matters as the setting up of central maintenance depots and 
centralization of the purchase of materials, fuel, clothing, etc. ; the grant- 
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ing of gratuities to servants, the recruiting of the clerical staffs. All 
these are matters which can best be administered in a properly 
co-ordinated manner rather than in the somewhat haphazard fashion 
so often adopted whereby every department is left to look after its own 
maintenance, purchase of materials, granting of gratuities, and so on. 

Secondly, by a closer and more intensive study of administrative 
methods not merely of their special branch of the service but of adminis- 
tration in its widest sense. 

Like every other sphere of life, actual practice in administration is 
worth far more than a mere study of the theory, but a greater combination 
of the two would greatly increase the value of the administrator to the 
authority which he serves. 

Too little attention has hitherto been paid to the science of administra- 
tion as such, and the time will undoubtedly come when a definite qualifica- 
tion in it will form an essential factor in the making of the professional 
expert. 

In my opinion the present system of the combining of the duties of a 
professional advisory character with those of administrative control has 
come to stay, and progress is to be found in a better fitting of such men 
for that control rather than in taking the control out of their hands and 
training a new set of officials to undertake it. 
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The Professional Expert and 
Administrative Control 


By Dr. A. S. M. Macerecor, M.D., D.P.H. 


. Secretary of the Programme Committee of the Institute has 
been good enough to indicate in his letter of invitation three 
heads under which this question might be considered. The first of 
these heads of discussion is “‘ the extent to which it is expedient that 
the professional expert should exercise administrative control as distinct 
from professional advice.” The answer will depend on the purpose for 
which the expert is employed, and, apart from those engaged on purely 
scientific or technical work, on the degree to which the expert’s function 


is purely advisory, purely executive, or, as is more commonly the case, a | 


combination of both. In the region of local government, it is the general 
custom to fill the major posts with men trained to a profession, who in 


practice both advise and administer. Discussion, therefore, appears to be | 


invited whether this arrangement is an expedient one, or whether a 


practice which involves the exercise of the two functions by one person | 


is wrong in prificiple and is not merely a false economy. 
No doubt I have been asked to take part in this discussion because 
I represent a group of officials who, being professional men with technical 


training, have graduated by successive stages into responsible admini- | 


strative posts of quite modern creation. Being in this happy position, 
the controversy, if there be one, scarcely touches us, and it does not 
seem to me that the professional expert and the administrator, given 
good will, mutual understanding, and harmonious co-operation, or even 
good-humoured tolerance, need find themselves in serious conflict. 
There is really no necessary rivalry in the matter at all. The judgment 
of the layman and his control of the expert must be interposed some- 
where, unless it be that we are moving towards a world in which the 
expert in every sphere of activity will govern us in all our doings, a 
prospect which no one would lightly care to contemplate. 

I presume, however, that what is required of me is a contribution 
to the subject under discussion from the standpoint of an official who 








is also a servant of a local authority and whose special function is the | 


administration of what is recognized as, in the main, a technical service. 


It is a generally accepted rule, from which there are no exceptions in | 
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this country, that the person chosen to perform duties of this character 
should be a qualified medical man. The Public Health Act requires 
every local authority to appoint a medical officer of health, and the 
legislature has continued to lay upon this officer increasingly numerous 
statutory duties. In practice he is not only the adviser of his local 
authority in matters of policy, but is directly responsible for organizing 
and administering a group of varied and growing services and a large 
series of Acts, Orders, and Regulations which have emanated from 
Parliament and the Central Government in recent years. The Local 
Government Act, which remedies defects in public health administration, 
in the disclosure of which the medical administrative mind has borne 




































1as an honourable share, will greatly enlarge the responsibilities of local 
ree government and its officers. Whatever changes in the status, training, 
of or recruitment of the local government official may be necessary or desir- 
hat able, there would appear to be no intention to depart from the rule that 
net the responsible official should possess technical training. 

for | This custom, prevalent in local government affairs, of appointing 
ely officials with dual functions, has its critics. It is said, for instance, 
ion that “it is an almost invariable rule that the head official of a municipal 
2a department is a man with technical training, which is regarded as the 
ral main qualification, administration being a subsidiary art to be picked 
) in up by the technician.” This manner of stating the case amounts to an 
) be implied criticism of those who select officials, and might be true if the 
ra | municipal services did not furnish good opportunities for the training 
son | Of men in the application of technical and professional knowledge to 


administrative duties. Committees responsible for appointing officials 
use usually pay considerable regard to administrative qualifications and 
ical capacity, and I am afraid that any such official who regarded admini- 





ini- | stration as a “ subsidiary art to be picked up”’ would not long retain 
ion, his post. 
not It is sometimes argued that the heads of local government services 
ven should, with few exceptions, be trained administrators of the calibre 
ven of first-class civil servants and not men with technical training or pro- 
lict. fessional experts, on the ground that the structure of the Civil Service 
rent | has proved to be the most efficient that could be devised and should 
me- | be imitated in local government affairs. It may be remarked that the 
the | day-to-day work of a local authority in direct contact with the public 
s,a | differs radically from that of a government department. The argument 
| is that managerial functions and business management transcend in 
tion | importance all other functions of a department, and that the average 
who | _ level of work would be improved if the technical side were duly subor- 


the | dinated to lay control. Even highly technical services are not excluded 
vice. | from this suggestion. There may be something to be said for this view 
s in | Ona superficial survey, but I can readily imagine a department charged 
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with delicate duties involving intimate contact with the public, losing 
its effectiveness under a régime of clockwork precision and machine- 
like efficiency. This proposal rests on the assumption that the tech- 
nically trained man is, in the nature of things, incapable of dealing with 
affairs requiring administrative ability, that technical knowledge and 
administrative instinct are seldom found in one and the same person. 
Instances are sometimes cited by members of local authorities where 
it is assumed that a bad administrator owes his failure to the fact that 
he is an expert. It is, however, scarcely a valid argument to point to 
instances of bad administration among either expert or lay admini- 
strators. 

It will be useful at this stage to give a brief account of a local govern- 
ment service which largely depends for its effectiveness on the exercise 
of technical skill. A large municipal department employs a varied staff, 
both technical and non-technical, trained to perform particular functions. 
In a local public health service, the larger proportion belong to the 
former, i.e., the technical category, which is variously sub-divided into 
branches or subordinate departments. Where the application of highly 
specialized knowledge is required, as in the expert diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease, questions of administration scarcely arise, although even 
in posts of this kind, whether part time or whole time, if the expert 
possesses an instinct for the broad administrative aspects of the work 
on which he is engaged, his value to the service increases immeasurably. 
Theie are many posts where this combination of qualities produces work 
of great perfection. 

In most branches of the service, however, the technical and the 
administrative sides cannot be divorced, and this is recognized in the 
preliminary training of many of these officials. As regards the sanitary 
inspector, while the technical side of his professional training is perhaps 
somewhat meagre, he is well grounded in the theory and practice of 
administering the laws and regulations. In this branch, recruitment 
of men with special technical qualifications has only occasionally to be 
resorted to. For the senior posts, of which there are several, selection 


is not, and cannot be, based on technical qualifications alone. Promotion | 
must depend on the possession of administrative abilities adequate to 


the task to be performed, on capacity to supervize, and ability to apply 


with intelligence and tact the voluminous statutes which govern the | 
work. The officer must know when to act and when to refer difficulties | 


for guidance, and must be capable of advising the head of the department | 
on questions coming within his range of knowledge. His expert attain- | 


ments and his administrative application of them cannot be separated ; : 


the one is of the essence of the other. This branch produces first-rate | 


men, and to relegate them to giving advice only, to detract from their | 
responsibilities and to subordinate them too much, other than for the 
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purposes of general control and of co-ordinating their work, would be 
quite unnecessary and wasteful. 

Another group whose qualifications rest on technical training 
perform semi-technical and semi-social duties under the generic te m 
of “ health visitor.” With some exceptions, their technical knowledge 
is the least of their assets in a service which requires initiative, force 
of character, knowledge of human nature, and adaptability, Indeed, 
there are some delicate and difficult aspects of work of this kind 
which need not be attempted unless the right kind of person is avail- 
able. In the course of training now required by health visitors, 
instruction in the social services and their methods of administration 
is included. 

As regards the medical administrator, his technical equipment is 
two-fold. Apart from an intensive training in the science and practice 
of medicine, he enters the service with a Diploma in Public Health, 
involving a course of study of special scientific subjects cognate to pre- 
ventive medicine. At the same time, he learns the rudiments of admini- 
stration sufficiently well to give him some idea of public health problems. 
This course provides him with additional technica! knowledge, as well 
as special administrative training, and prepares him to exercise admini- 
strative duties as distinct from professional advice or the exercise of 
purely clinical functions. It often happens that a medical man of 
undoubted abilities enters this service under the mistaken idea that his 
forte is administration, or that it is a thing to be easily acquired. He 
would accomplish much better work in a purely professional capacity. 
Indeed, he may be too good a scientific man to be wasted in a routine 
administrative post. Others, again, find it difficult and irksome to 
acquire a new orientation, especially in later life, and take unkindly 
to administration until their experience widens with the years and their 
responsibilities enlarge. The promotion of this group of officials depends 
on their administrative capacity, and unless they display aptitude in 
this direction they will not be promoted nor will they be selected as 
suitable officials by other local authorities. Administrative talent 
becomes the avenue to promotion. In medical administrative work 
high standards are required, and their attainment is most conspicious 
where responsibilities are greatest and where there is an atmosphere 
of freedom from irksome control, away from a plethora of returns, forms, 
and regulations designed to cover every conceivable situation. Before 
any of these officers are called upon to function in responsible posts, 
or as heads of departments, they have completed several years of training 
in the art of administration, a process of selection and elimination 
operating at each stage of promotion. 

This brief account indicates the degree of importance which attaches 
to the training of technical officers in administrative work and the value 
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of a personnel competent in both directions. Thus the second head of 
discussion, namely, whether “‘ in so far as it is desirable that professional 
experts should exercise administrative responsibility they should undergo 
special administrative training,” may be answered emphatically in the 
affirmative. It may be added that there is no lack of technical men 
capable of undertaking administrative responsibility provided they are 
given an opportunity. Indeed, this view is gaining ground in the indus- 
trial world, judging by the increasing selection of technical men to control 
businesses and to serve on boards of management. 

As regards choice of administrator, much will depend on the nature 
of the work performed by a particular department and on the degree 
to which it can be regarded as technical in general character. In a 
department with a large and varied staff and several hospitals and 
other institutions under its management, there are, of course, numerous 
ancillary branches, such as correspondence, finance, contracts, costing, 
control of clerical staff and tradesmen, statistical work, collation of 
returns, conditions of service, superannuation, etc., which require organi- 
zation and on which efficient and economical management depends. 
A trained personnel for these secretarial and managerial services is 
essential, in order to provide for devolution of duties into competent 
hands. The higher the executive and organizing ability brought to 
bear on them, the better will be the service and the greater the confidence 
in its management. 

Returning to the question of administrative control, I venture to say 
that in a service which is largely technical in its nature, there should be 
a reservoir of first-class administrators to draw from, to assist but not 
to assume control. Where the performance of executive duties requires 
the daily exercise of technical knowledge of a skilled nature, where instant 
decisions have to be taken, and where a choice of policies involving 
technical considerations has to be made, the responsibility for acting 
and advising must be undivided and absolute. There would probably 
be a considerable difference between a layman acting on technical advice 
and a technical man acting on his own responsibility. 

The professional man who becomes an official must apply his mind 
to the administrative aspects of his work. If he doesn’t, he is merely 
a nuisance. The influence of his professional training may possibly 
act as an initial handicap, but because a man has studied engineering 
or science or medicine in his youth, he has not necessarily unfitted him- 
self for the management and understanding of affairs. The more his 
administrative ability is shown, the wider is his sphere of influence, 
the greater his popularity among his colleagues, the fuller the confidence 
in his work, and the higher the status he is likely to reach. Given these 
assets, he cannot possibly be excluded from final decisions affecting his 
sphere of work, and the more likely he is to reach a position of control. 
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He will be entitled to get, and his views to obtain, the utmost 
consideration. 

The public have learned to make distinctions. They refer truthfully 
enough to the medical official as only “ half a doctor,” but they are willing 
to recognize his authority in matters of hygiene, housing, hospitals, con- 
trol of epidemics, and other matters within his own particular sphere. 
They expect the man who builds their bridges or makes their roads to 
be an engineer, who runs their parks to be a horticulturist, who builds 
their houses to be an architect, so that they can either applaud or criticize 
him. They would, however, object to having their laws made by an 
expert or a coterie of experts, even if these could agree among themselves. 

A highly placed administrator in the Government service, considering 
possible measures which might be adopted in face of a difficult and com- 
plicated medical problem, with regard to which many of the public have, 
as is often the case, formed their own conclusions, after consulting a 
number of experts confesses that his mind is left in a state of confusion. 
As this happens to be a subject on which there is ample room for difference 
of expert opinion on scientific grounds, the administrator, being a sensible 
man, will no doubt take a safe and tentative experimental line, and pro- 
ceed on the principle of trial and error. It may be that he will decide 
to have the matter referred to a consultative or investigating committee 
of experts in the hope of reaching some basic principle on which a policy 
can be at least initiated. Had the administrator been a medical man, 
it is likely that he would have appreciated the points at issue with less 
groping and greater celerity. But whether he be a lay or professional 
administrator, he has to satisfy his colleagues and his chiefs of the sound- 
ness of the administrative action he proposes to take, or satisfy Parlia- 
ment should fresh legislation be required. Similarly, in local government 
any executive act or any proposed administrative measure of importance 
must be submitted to, and sanctioned by, a lay committee ; if need be, 
it will be remitted for the consideration of a special sub-committee who 
will consider the feasibility and the finance of the proposal. This system 
is combined with great freedom on the purely technical administra- 
tive side. No expert, however extreme, could possibly find fault with 
this procedure. Indeed, the more confidence the local authority has 
in its officials, the higher their sense of responsibility, and the more 
careful they become in their judgments. 

As regards the argument that the Minister of Health should be a 
doctor, or the Minister of Agriculture a farmer, and so on, there is no 
reason to the contrary, there might be even advantages, but a Minister 
of Health or of Agriculture must possess quite other attributes than his 
merely medical or agricultural knowledge. There are departments 
where the freedom of professional men to pursue their own devices is 
absolutely essential, i.e., in the initiation and control of research and 
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in branches where research and investigation are the prime functions. 
This is a very tender plant which requires careful nursing and withers 
with rough handling. Pure science and lay administration are apt to 
be uncomfortable when harnessed together. 

These considerations have a bearing on the third head of discussion, 
i.e., “under what circumstances is it desirable to employ professional 
experts on administrative work ? ” a query which takes a rather curious 
form. It seems obvious that in the realm of affairs the value even in 
an advisory capacity of a man with specialized knowledge depends on, 
and is enchanced by, his experience of the administrative or applied 
aspects of his specialty. A department whose réle is to initiate and apply 
legislation, and to see that local authorities carry it out efficiently, will 
function the better in proportion as its responsible officers are trained 
in the administrative aspects of the work. If they are to be really useful, 
they should therefore be in the closest touch with, if not actually en- 
gaged upon, the administrative and executive sides of the department’s 
activities. The problem should not be how little, but how much the 
professional expert can be kept in contact with actualities, for the reason 
that the official who is not constantly engaged in putting his knowledge 
and experience to administrative uses or in closely following the practical 
application of his subject is open to the danger of becoming impractical 
in his advice and doctrinaire in his views, to the administrative detriment 
of the department he serves. 

I have attempted, with the limits of the questions raised, to extract 
some general conclusions from my experience of administration in the 
hands of men with technical training. These views may not commend 
themselves to the purely administrative mind with a different equipment 
and different predilections. Everything depends on the particular 
case; a discussion of this kind might easily take on too academic a 
character. It would scarcely be relevant to point to instances of bad 
administration by either lay or expert administrators in support of one 
or other extreme view, or to discuss the relative merits of this or that 
preliminary training as best calculated to produce administrative talent 
or fitness to organize and command. The business of administration 
depends on the good team work of a variety of highly trained people, 
and its efficiency on the relationship between the members of the team 
to one another, among whom men with technical knowledge are increas- 
ing in numbers and influence. 

The services of the expert are being more and more employed in 
the affairs of the country, and their considered views are finding increasing 
expression in modern legislation. Administration has taken the direction 
of applying the fruits of scientific knowledge to many aspects of life and 
work, involving the expansion of old departments and the creation of 
new ones, with a corresponding increase in the power of the executive, 
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The Professional Expert 


nowhere more markedly than in the sphere of applied hygiene, and in 
efforts to improve social conditions. In view of this influx of specialists, 
is their position in the hierarchy of administration as satisfactory as 
it might be? Have they any reason to feel conscious of that “ natural 
distrust ’’ which is said to be harboured by the administrator towards 
the man with technical experience? How far is this distrust, if it exists, 
“natural’’? These questions are asked because of what one sometimes 
hears and reads as colouring the views of the protagonists. They are 
faintly suggested by the tenour of the propositions under discussion. 
This is rather a question of attitudes of mind rather than one of funda- 
mentally rival theories of control. It is said that the public won’t stand 
the expert, and must be protected against his bureaucratic zeal. One 
reads that ‘‘ the English nation is proverbially suspicious of experts.” 
The man of wide and general culture, as well as the man of affairs, has 
in the past perhaps tended to regard specialized or technical knowledge 
with aversion, and its possessor with distant forbearance as being eccen- 
tric, peculiar, impractical, an attitude which has been responsible for 
the delay of many salutory reforms which are now being carried out. 
No doubt the expert did not always help his own case. That these 
traditional antagonisms are rapidly becoming obliterated is perhaps 
the best guarantee that mature knowledge and scientific judgment will 
be utilized to the best possible advantage in the administration of the 
services of the country. 











The Limitations of the Judicial 
Functions of Public Authorities 


By T. M. Cooper, K.C. 


& aakeomntehe between theory and practice has always been an 

arresting and distinctive feature of the British Constitution. 
It has never been safe to study the fundamental elements of the subject 
except from the three different points of view of the formal, the con- 
ventional, and the actual. At the present day certain of the gaps which 
separate these three aspects of the problem have expanded to an extent 
which has already evoked more than one spirited protest from the official 
judicature, and which is now beginning to challenge general public 
attention. To the student of orthodox political science and history, the 
idea that the Executive should wield extensive and largely uncontrolled 
judicial powers is utterly foreign to the spirit of the British Constitution. 
To the late Professor Dicey, who placed in his thesis of ‘‘ the Rule of Law ” 
an implicit confidence which, even when he wrote, was not wholly war- 
ranted by the facts, the title of this paper would have seemed an affront. 
But the present generation has lived to witness the feverish development 
in multifarious directions of the administrative activities of central and 
local authorities, and, following upon that development, and as a necessary 
consequence of it, a remarkable and increasing tendency by the Executive 
to encroach farther and farther upon the legislative and judicial functions 
of government. 

Let us recognize at once that some such process was in a sense an 
inevitable one. Under the pressure of modern economic and political 
theory, the wisdom or unwisdom of which it would be irrelevant to 
discuss, the sphere of the State’s activity is constantly being widened to 
keep pace with the growing complexity of the social structure. Juridical 
relationship which affect only two or more individual citizens are slowly 
being superseded in numbers and importance by juridical relationships 
in which the State, in the person of a Central or Local Authority, asserts, 
and must be conceded, an active title and interest. This new and 
important phase in our corporate life received a great impetus during the 
War, and is now an established factor in the problem of government ; 
and it is not a factor which is peculiar to Great Britain, but one which has 
recently forced itself upon the attention of the public in many leading 
countries of the world. To meet this changed situation it would seem 
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‘ 


futile to fall back upon any doctrinaire theory of the “ separation of 
powers,” still less upon vague ideas of the spirit of an unwritten constitu- 
tion evolved under different circumstances and in contemplation of 
different problems. The practical question for us, and for every modern 
state, in the altered conditions of post-war life, is by what expedients 
the conflicting principles of mperium and libertas can best be reconciled 
conformably with the genius of national and constitutional traditions. 
The problem in its different phases has been a frequently recurring one 
in British History ; and the first stage in its active solution has usually 
been one in which all governmental agencies tacitly conspire to shut their 
eyes to its existence. That is the stage through which we in Great Britain 
are passing at the present time. In America the difficulty was quickly 
appreciated and deliberately met by carefully devised modifications in the 
constitution, designed on the one hand to secure that expedition, economy, 
and technical expertness, which are the raison d’étre of a system of 
Administrative Law, and on the other hand to preserve to the subject not 
only free access to the ordinary Courts, by means of appeals on questions 
of law, but also ample security from injustice or irregularity in proceedings 
conducted before the tribunal of first instance, by means of the “ due 
process ’’ clause and the jealous supervision of the official judicature. In 
France, the authorities found a ready-made solution of proved efficiency 
in a highly developed system of Administrative Law and in a hierarchy 
of special tribunals by means of which their citizens have confidently 
enjoyed for two generations a measure of security and privilege which has 
too often been misrepresented and unfairly decried. But we in this 
country have adopted the characteristic and perilous policy of doing one 
thing and saying another; of creating half unconsciously and step by 
step an intricate but wholly unsystematic structure of administrative law 
while hotly asserting that we are doing nothing of the kind; and of 
clinging with pathetic loyalty to the outworn shibboleth of “ equality 
before the law”’ at a time when in a hundred different respects the 
Executive has become a law unto itself and a judge in its own cause. 
Having no ready-made system, we have sedulously refrained from 
attempting to manufacture one, but have sought to habituate the 
patient public by twenty years of hurried and slovenly legislation to the 
belief that the unexplained, and occasionally inexplicable, fiat of a 
Government Department or of a local authority must be the authentic 
voice of the public interest. In the main—and thanks to the discipline 
imposed by the emergencies of the War—these ideas have so far been 
accepted with dumb submission ; but it would be dangerous to assume 
that the shadow of DORA has permanently darkened the counsels of the 
present generation, or that further advances in the direction of an 
administrative despotism, however benevolent, will be tolerated without 
an insistent demand for the drastic revision of our system of public law. 
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To come a little closer to the question, a general review of the judicial 
and quasi-judicial functions now confided to public authorities reveals, 
as one would expect, a perplexing variety and lack of system in the 
methods adopted by the Legislature in conferring these new powers and 


duties. The ad hoc statutory tribunals—e.g. the Railway Rates Tribunal | 


or the Industrial Court—set up for the purpose of determining special 
types of dispute, may be ignored as falling outside the immediate scope of 
the present inquiry. But the Statute book, and particularly the col- 
lection of private and local Acts, already presents a most impressive array 
of instances in which the personal and proprietary rights of individual 
citizens are exposed to the risk of being deeply affected by the exercise 
by a Central or Local Authority of their statutory powers, and in which 


the determination of the resulting dispute is confided either to that | 


authority, with or without a right of appeal from a local or subordinate 
authority to a central department, or to a central department direct. 
In most instances resort to the ordinary Courts of the land is expressly 
excluded ; sometimes a limited right of appeal is permitted on questions 
of law; occasionally provision is made for raising before the Courts the 
question whether an administrative discretion has been “ reasonably 
exercised ”’ ; still more rarely an appeal is available upon the whole merits 
of the controversy. 

Fortunately, the Common Law—in Scotland at least—still affords the 
citizen a certain measure of paper protection against arbitrary, capricious, 
or illegal treatment. The paramount appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Courts can only be excluded by the clearest and most specific 
enactment ; and even where that jurisdiction is undeniably inoperative, 
the Courts can be invoked and will interfere whenever the statutory 
authority has acted ultra vires, or in those obscure and imperfectly 
defined types of cases where the proceedings can be shown to have been 
vitiated by ‘‘ oppression”’ or “corruption,” or by actings which are 
deemed to be “ contrary to the principles of natural justice.” Further, 
the Supreme Court will in suitable circumstances interpose to compel the 
inferior tribunal to discharge its statutory duty by hearing and determining 
a case “ according to law.”’ 

But experience soon demonstrated how limited and narrow are the 
scope and value of these theoretical safeguards. So long as the admini- 
strative tribunal professedly acts as the parties’ judge and not as their 
oracle ; so long as the public authority can be said to have “ preserved a 
judicial temper and performed its duties conscientiously and with a 
proper feeling of responsibility ’’ ; so long, in short, as there is no overt 
and flagrant defiance of the more elementary standards of equity and 
fairness, the judicial hands are tied. But the matter does not end there. 
Not only are the limits of the Court’s effective interference closely 
restricted, but it is possible,to detect a growing and quite intelligible 
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Judicial Functions of Public Authorities 


reluctance on the part of the Court to interfere at all. Finding themselves 
again and again expressly debarred from trespassing in a region of some 
technicality and complexity, the Courts have begun to recognize that 
under the conditions imposed by recent legislation they are often “ ill 
equipped ’”’ (as one eminent Judge has put it) to weigh the merits of 
certain types of practical administrative issues. And when the Bench 
is manned by Judges who have themselves served a long apprenticeship 
as Law Officers of the Crown, it is hardly to be expected that they will 
be instinctively disposed to champion the interests of the subject who 
claims protection from alleged oppression at the hands of a public 
authority. Two comparatively recent decisions in the House of Lords 
have thrown into startling relief the weakness of the supervision which the 
Courts are already content to exercise over administrative jurisdiction ; 
for it is now established that the public authority is under no duty to 
conform to the rules of evidence and procedure which tradition and long 
experience have recognized as best adapted to the administration of 
justice and the ascertainment of truth, and that the administrative 
tribunal is in general under no obligation to disclose either the basis or the 
reason for its decision. 

The policy of the executive departments in invading the judicial 
sphere has thus been (1) to disclaim judicial methods of procedure and 
to substitute nothing in their place but an unlimited and indefinable 
discretion ; (2) to assert the right to finality in judgment and so to deprive 
themselves voluntarily of the invaluable discipline and stimulus of having 
to furnish decisions which will bear the scrutiny of a court of review ; 
and (3) to replace open publicity and reasoned judgments by the methods 
of obscurantism. 

Having thus been empowered, if not encouraged, to work in the 
dark according to devices of its own invention, and having the assurance 
that its determinations are normally incapable of being brought under 
review and can only in the rarest circumstances be effectively challenged, 
the public authority vested with judicial powers indeed enjoys the powers 
of a giant. Does it use them like a giant ? Speaking in the recollection 
of several memorable years spent in the exotic atmosphere of a premier 
Whitehall department, and in the light of subsequent forensic experience 
gained partly on the side of the appellant citizen but mainly on the side of 
local authorities, I have no hesitation in replying to this question with a 
general negative. In the great majority of cases I am convinced that 
administrative tribunals—whether local authorities acting as judges of 
first instance, or central departments exercising an appellate or con- 
firmatory jurisdiction—have conscientiously striven to hold the balance 
fairly between the public and the private interest, and that these efforts 
have often succeeded. 

But this statement is by no means universally true ; and, even if it 
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was, the question under consideration would still require to be carefully 
examined. Isolated instances of startling injustice and grave irregularity 
have come before the Courts in sufficient numbers to raise the liveliest 
apprehensions as to the working of the system as a whole ; while for every 
citizen who is wealthy enough and courageous enough to challenge a 
public authority in open battle, there must be many who suffer in silence 
rather than engage in so costly and unequal a contest. So long ago as 
1923, the Quarterly Review published an outspoken attack from the 
layman’s point of view upon the system described in the title of the article 
as “ Bureaucracy Triumphant.” Two years later so eminent and 
responsible an authority as Professor J. H. Morgan, writing in his intro- 
duction to a notable work upon Public Authorities and Legal Liability, 
complained in pointed terms of the “‘ growing arbitrariness of temper . . . 
which is in flagrant contradiction with the most elementary principles of 
justice’ ; and compiled a depressing collection of recent judicial dicta 
on the subject, suitable (as he cynically phrased it) for inclusion under a 
rubric headed “‘ The Distempers of the Bureaucracy.’’ Within the last 
few months there has been published by Dr. Port a comprehensive work 
on Administrative Law, in which he recognizes the pressing need for 
positive safeguards and strongly advocates their early adoption. 

Finally and most important of all, it is already, I fear, undeniable 
that the present system no longer enjoys public confidence ; and without 
that fundamental support no system can long survive. Nothing has 
contributed more to this result than the impenetrable obscurity in which 
the operation of administrative jurisdiction is almost always involved, 
and the complete absence of reasoned decisions. The impression is 
gaining ground that, before an administrative tribunal, the private 
citizen does not get a square deal ; that the local authorities are too often 
committed in advance to the prosecution of schemes and lines of policy 
to which, in their view, private interests must in general subserve ; and 
that the central departments are in league with the local authorities and 
in honour bound to support them through thick and thin. However 
unfounded this impression—and it is not entirely without foundation— 
the mere fact that it exists is a sufficient justification for a peremptory 
demand for reform. The appellant who questions whether it is even 
worth his while presenting his case to a particular type of administrative 
journal, and the appellant who comes away from such a tribunal feeling 
that he has not only lost his case but that he never had a chance of 
winning it, are critics whom no argument will ever convince ; and of these 
I have met not a few. 

So far I have been examining the position from the outside. It is 
interesting to observe that dissatisfaction with the present system is not 
confined to the litigant before the administrative tribunal. Writing in 
the Journal of Public Administration of October 1924, the Town Clerk 
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of Birmingham, after pointing out the evil effects which would follow 
further attempts at over-centralization, advocated the complete emancipa- 
tion of local authorities from central control exercised by means of the 
appellate jurisdiction, and suggested the substitution of local appellate 
tribunals. To the same number Mr. I. G. Gibbon contributed a paper in 
which an able but guarded defence of the present system was coupled 
with the admission that the process had gone quite far enough. Thus 
the representative of the local authority exhorted the executive official 
to confine his attention to his proper business of administration, while 
the representative of the central department expressed the fervent wish 
that he might be permitted to do so! 

Turning from the critical to the constructive aspect of the problem, 
and before attempting to formulate any conclusions or suggestions, it is 
advisable to glance briefly for guidance at those forms of the administrative 
tribunal which have met in practice with a measure of success. 

In Scotland a solution for many of the difficulties has been found in a 
large number of cases by confiding administrative jurisdiction to “ the 
Sheriff of the County.’’ For the benefit of those unfamiliar with the 
Scottish judicial system, it is sufficient to say that the “ Sheriff Substi- 
tutes,’ of whom there are nearly fifty, each exercising an extensive civil 
and criminal jurisdiction within defined areas, correspond approximately 
to the English County Court Judges but enjoy considerably wider powers. 
Recruited almost exclusively from the ranks of the Bar, the Sheriff 
Substitutes are whole-time judges, holding office in practice for life, and 
residing within the area of their jurisdiction. For each county or group 
of counties there is in addition a part-time official of higher dignity and 
authority in the person of “‘ the Sheriff ’’ or ‘‘ Sheriff Principal,” who is 
almost invariably a King’s Counsel of standing, free to practise his 
profession and to reside where he pleases. In addition to acting as a 
judge of appeal from his Sheriff Substitutes, and to exercising an original 
jurisdiction in various circumstances, the Sheriff is the local representative 
of the Crown, and discharges either personally (or, less commonly, through 
his Substitutes), a great variety of customary and statutory duties of an 
administrative character. The practice of constituting the “ Sheriff ’”’ 
as the appellate or confirmatory judicial authority in administrative 
questions is one of long standing in Scotland, though serious inroads have 
latterly been made by the Central Departments. This change is deeply 
to be deplored. The Sheriff undoubtedly enjoys the confidence of the 
public ; for his independence is beyond dispute, and there is no room for 
the suspicion of bias in favour of the constituted authorities as against 
the public. Being widely experienced in the performance of ordinary 
judicial work, the Sheriff can be trusted not only to conduct the inquiry 
judicially and with cold impartiality, but also—and this is not less 
important—to create the impression that he is doing so. In addition 
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he is in sufficiently intimate touch with local circumstances and require- | 


ments to be able to apply to the case a severely practical and intelligent 
scrutiny. The proceedings are conducted formally but expeditiously 
and in the wholesome light of complete publicity, while the decision 
is customarily embodied in a reasoned judgment. On the other side of 
the account, it may be urged that the utilization of the Sheriffs as admini- 
strative judges cannot make for harmony and uniformity in the trend of 
decisions, and that the Sheriff cannot bring to his task the specialized 
skill of the administrative expert. I am not satisfied that these criticisms 
are well founded, or that, if they are, the objections are crucial. I have 
yet to see an administrative issue more complex and technical than those 
which are daily arising in the Courts of Law and are being satisfactorily 
determined. Equally it is by no means clear that uniformity in a series 
of decisions relating to different circumstances and different local 
conditions may not be too dearly purchased. 

Another Scottish experiment in the utilization of the official judicature 
for the determination of quasi-administrative disputes is to be found in 


the Lands Valuation Appeal Court—a tribunal consisting of three judges | 


of the Supreme Court who sit once or twice a year to hear appeals by 
Stated Case against the valuations for rating purposes placed by local 
Valuation Committees on heritable property. The personnel of the Court 
is usually preserved unaltered for a considerable number of years at a time, 
with the result that the members possess to a conspicuous degree a highly 


~~ 


specialized knowledge and experience which enable them to dispose of | 


the cases inexpensively, summarily, and according to uniform principles, 
and in doing so to build up by means of their reported decisions a very 
valuable and elaborate system of valuation law for the guidance of the 
assessors and local committees. This is neither more nor less than the 
droit administratif on a small scale; and its practical success is beyond 
question. 

In stressing these examples in which the “ legal mind” has demon- 


strated its complete capacity for the adequate performance of admini- | 
strative work, I do not wish to suggest that the “ official mind ”’ is neces- | 
sarily or usually unfitted for the successful discharge of judicial duties. | 


If proof were needed to controvert such a suggestion, it would be found in 
the general public confidence which has been won under unpropitious 


auspices by the Special Commissioners of Income Tax, whose appellate | 


tribunals provide a supreme model of fairness and efficiency. Further, | 
there are fields of inquiry so highly technical that it is hardly practicable | 


to entrust them to any but those whose lives have been devoted to their 
study. A dispute between the Central Electricity Board and the owners 
of a “selected station’ as to the load factor at which the generating 
plant should be operated is a matter which is properly left to the Electricity 
Commissioners ; and no one will envy them the task. But when one 
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exchanges the rarefied atmosphere of kilowatts and transformers for 
such mundane topics as advertisement stances, traffic bye-laws, compulsory 
acquisition of land, pilotage dues, or omnibus licences, it is difficult to 
see why any executive official should be supposed to possess peculiar 
aptitude for acting in a judicial capacity in the determination of the 
familiar disputes which arise in connection with such matters. One 
cannot but feel that the withdrawal of responsible civil servants from 
their special duties in order that they may occasionally experiment as 
amateurs in the performance of delicate functions which no professional 
judge ever finds easy, is always a waste of valuable time and talent, 
and too often a conspicuous example of putting a round peg in a 
square hole. If notable counter-balancing advantages were secured 
by the exercise of judicial functions by executive authorities the position 
might be different ; but are there any such advantages? As contrasted 
with, say, proceedings before the Sheriff, there is no saving in expense, 
(for the parties are in general obliged to pay the expenses of the inquiry, 
as well as their own costs), and certainly no saving in time ; while on the 
score of efficiency the probabilities are all in favour of the experienced 
professional judge and against the casual amateur. I am aware in 
making this statement that the official conducting the inquiry usually 
reports to his superior, and that the ultimate decision is alleged to enshrine 
the collective wisdom of an entire government department. But the 
man in the street is constitutionally incapable of the sublime act of faith 
involved in the acceptance of this theory ; while, speaking as an advocate, 
Iam in a position to say that there is no more fruitless and disheartening 
task than arguing before an official sent down to conduct a local inquiry, 
in the full knowledge that the decision does not rest with him at all. It 
is impossible to convince or impress at second or third hand ; it is equally 
impossible to dispense justice under such conditions. Direct contact 
must be established either orally or ia writing between the litigant or his 
advisers and the judge. Too often the local inquiry serves no purpose 
except the oblique and indirect one of enabling the parties to ventilate 
grievances from which there is no means of escape. 

My conclusions may be summarized as follows : 

(1) The time has come for abandoning the policy of ‘drift, and for 
deliberately determining upon a settled and systematic line of action for 
the treatment of the very large and growing volume of administrative 
disputes. In the words of Lord Justice Sankey, ‘some new method 
must be devised either by adapting old law to modern a or 
creating a new code to deal with them.” 

(2) The practice of confiding uncontrolled or partially controlled 
judicial powers to administrative officials or bodies, under conditions 
which enable them to proceed according to their own devices and to base 
their decisions upon grounds which they do not disclose, is fundamentally 
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unsound and indefensible, and has already incurred the risk of the final 
condemnation of public opinion. 

(3) Apart from special circumstances—e.g. where the subject-matter 
is of high technicality or where the dispute involves only two or more 
subordinate authorities without affecting any private interest—judicial 
powers, whether original, appellate, or confirmatory, should never be 
entrusted to administrative authorities. 

(4) The administrative judge in the normal case should be an official 
of the type of the Scottish Sheriff, i.e. an independent and permanent 
trained judge of lower rank, authorized to conduct the proceedings in a 
summary and informal fashion where that is appropriate, but bound to 
adhere to the fundamentals of judicial procedure and to issue a reasoned 
judgment on fact and on law. 

(5) Where necessary, the administrative judge should be provided by 
the appropriate Department with a skilled assessor to advise him on 
technical questions or matters of policy and practice. Such a step would 
probably be unnecessary except in special cases and on the request of 
the judge or of the parties. 

(6) Appeal should always be available by Stated Case on any question 
of law emerging during the proceedings or involved in the judgment. 
The appeal could be in England to the ordinary Divisional Court or in 
Scotland to the Inner House of the Court of Session; or, if the work 
expands to a sufficient extent, a specially constituted tribunal could be 
formed on the lines of the Lands Valuation Appeal Court. 

These proposals are in no sense revolutionary. Singly or in partial 
combination they have been in successful operation in Scotland under 
certain Statutes for many years. Their general adoption would remove 
many of the objections to which the present system is exposed. The 
citizen will be confirmed in his enjoyment of Jibertas, while the public 
authorities need have no apprehensions that their imperium will be 
improperly curtailed, unless their position to-day is to be the extreme and 


! 


indefensible one that they cannot and will not submit their conduct and | 


methods to the scrutiny of an independent tribunal. 

In advancing these few suggestions I have made no attempt to 
divest myself of professional predilections, but have purposely stated the 
case as it appears to me from the Scottish legal and unofficial standpoint. 
{ think that I may claim that the views which I have ventured to express 
are widely held. 
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The Appellate Jurisdiction of 
Government Departments 


By I. G. Gipson, C.B.E., D.Sc. 


I 


aera is in growing pains. Many new controls are imposed 

and new means of enforcing and of regulating them devised or, 
as likely, old methods strained for the purpose. Not that control is new. 
Indeed, in most eras it has probably been more stringent, more detailed 
and more extensive than it is to-day. The significance of to-day lies 
in the facts that so much of the control is exercised through representative 
bodies, and that far more of it is deliberately fashioned, not traditional. 

Our present era is scarcely a century old, a child but of yesterday in 
the long life of society, and little wonder that at times sharp controversies 
arise, with much dextrous throwing of verbal brickbats, especially 
because habit of mind is so notoriously conservative. Issues are seen 
through a mist, a haze of tradition, of attachment to old institutions, of 
instinctive preferences. 

The present paper attempts to examine in a severely scientific spirit 
some of the fundamental questions imbedded in the discussions which arise 
from time to time whether Government Departments are encroaching 
on the province of the Courts, in genuine effort towards more light on this 
difficult problem. I have chosen to sift with some thoroughness one 
class of case, perhaps the most interesting, rather than to range over the 
whole field, which could be done but cursorily in a brief paper. 


II 


It will generally be agreed that it is the task of the legislature to lay 
down standards, so far as they are to be enforced by law, and of the 
judiciary to settle disputes on them. In the past, the Courts have done 
much in laying down standards, through the development of the common 
law and of equity ; but the organs of society grew increasingly specialized 
and, with conditions becoming more and more complicated, that separation 
of the legislative and the judicial which political philosophers saw and 
exaggerated, becomes more fulfilled. To-day it is a truism that the 
Courts should not make laws, though some of this is incidentally 
unavoidable, in the unfolding of disputes. 

The need of keeping the Courts clear of the controversies of law- 
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making, of guarding and increasing respect for them as impartial deciders 
of disputes, is as great to-day as at any time in our history, for there are 
within society seeds of conflict which may test that respect as severely as 
any crisis in our island story, when that respect may again be a bulwark 
of stability. And our judiciary is free from the strain put upon, for 
instance, the Courts of the United States, of interpreting a written 
constitution in terms of social conditions and changing opinion, and of 
saying that what was unlawful yesterday is lawful to-day, a position 
convenient and defensible, but not without dangers. 


Laws do not by any means always lay down standards and require- 
ments with detailed precision. In some countries, the legislature may 
not go beyond setting out the broad outlines, leaving the details to be 
filled in by some other organ of State. While this is not our practice, 
there is sufficient left over to rouse many merry denunciations of legisla- 
tion by Government Departments, but this stony field is outside my 
present survey. 

It is not sufficiently realized that there is another field of secondary or 
derived legislation. Thus, Parliament has endowed Local Authorities 
with many powers to apply standards (and it is in relation to Local 
Authorities that I shall consider the subject) such as powers to declare 
an area insanitary or a house unfit for habitation or to require frontagers 
to make up a private street in a manner specified by the Authority. 

But the standards are not set out with precision. A measure of 
discretion is left to the Local Authority. 

That discretion, however, is not usually unfettered. It is hedged bya 
right of appeal, a right which runs through our law, always tender of 
private liberty, a statement true even if it does raise a smile from those 
who are too impressed by that old lady Dora, a right the more freely 
given, not only because of the strongly individualistic philosophy of the 
early days of our present legislative era, but also because of some special 
conditions : (a) in this country, in contrast with some others, practically 
all local powers emanate from Parliament ; (6) our modern Local Autho- 
rities started under some shadow of suspicion from the scandals of the old 
municipal corporations and the failure of the old authorities in dealing 
with poor law relief ; (c) in the early days many of the new local functions 
were exercised by small special bodies, such as improvement commis- 
sioners, whose powers had necessarily to be narrowly circumscribed. It 
is not realized how these circumstances probably conditioned the 
development of local powers. 


What is the nature of the appeal in these classes of cases? The right 
answer settles, in theory, what kind of body should decide appeals, and 
this, therefore, is the crucial point of our discussion. 
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The Appellate Jurisdiction of Departments 


The issue cannot strictly be judicial unless a definite standard has 
been laid down by law, or at least such criteria as will make it possible 
to apply a definite standard in any particular case. It is left to the Local 
Authority in the first place to fix the standard. 

In a disputed case three classes of questions may arise: (a) of law, 
(b) of facts, (c) of standard. For instance, in a dispute whether a house is 
in fact unfit for human habitation, it may be necessary to determine 
whether the Local Authority are acting within the law, whether the house 
is in such a state of dampness or of disrepair as is alleged or, admitting 
the law and the facts, whether it is right that such a house should be 
declared unfit for habitation. 

So far as the dispute is of law or of facts, it is, of course, of a judicial 
nature, is so even if it should be considered that the usual judicial method 
of sifting evidence by conflicting testimony may at times be wasteful, and 
that the facts might be more accurately and more cheaply ascertained by 
direct inspection by a trusted person of competence, where they relate to 
prevailing conditions. 

So far, however, as the dispute is of the standard itself, that, as I have 
indicated, is a continuance of the legislative function, is the filling in of 
the law, equally as much as if the standard were determined in detail by 
regulations. 

There are, no doubt, disadvantages in this form of derived legislation 
by the individual case, the method of case law is legislation, but there are 
also advantages within moderation, just as there is in the elucidation and 
development of law by the individual case, for standards can be deter- 


4 mined with more knowledge and more definiteness, can be better adapted 


to varying conditions and can be developed with the growth of public 
opinion. However, the merits or demerits of the practice is not within 
the scope of this paper, which is confined to extracting its nature. 


The legislative character of the issue in these disputes regarding the 
standards themselves is reinforced by another factor. Where Parlia- 
ment has given a Local Authority a measure of discretion, whether 
expressly or by implication, it presumably intended that the discretion 
should be real, that the Local Authority should not be upset in its deci- 
sion simply because another body (even though with all the wisdom of a 
Government Department !) would have decided otherwise in its place ; 
and that the Local Authority should be reversed only if it has passed 
beyond the reasonable limits of the discretion entrusted to it. In many 
of these cases there is scope for legitimate difference of opinion. Further, 
in some matters even, such as the standard of construction of a-private 
street, it may be right that there should be different standards in different 
circumstances. There must be proper respect for the discretion of the 
Local Authority ; that is of the very spirit of local government. Much 
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of the wisdom of practical administration rests in the prudent observance 
of this practice ; toleration has a high place in administration. 


III 


If this probing of the problem be right, if the issue in appeals of this 
kind is at bottom of a legislative nature,’ then, theoretically, appeals 
should be decided either by Parliament itself, the supreme legislative 
authority by whom the powers have been granted, or by a body responsible 
to Parliament, or by some subordinate local legislative body, County 
Councils for instance, to whom Parliament might delegate decision. 

It is conceivable that appeals should be decided by committees of the 
Lords and Commons, but this practice has not been adopted, nor is it 
likely to be recommended by persons of experience. 

What Parliament has done in a number of instances (not by any means 
in all, as I will indicate later) is to entrust the duty to the appropriate 
Minister, who is answerable to Parliament—hence these tears, these 
cannonades against grasping bureaucracy, these fears that the liberty of 
the subject is being insidiously eroded and his resort to the Courts 
grievously blocked ! 

Unless, however, our examination of the problem has been wholly 
mistaken, these criticisms arise in some measure at any rate from mis- 
understanding, from erroneously thinking that, because the procedure for 
deciding these cases may in some respects copy that of the Courts, with 
witnesses and sifting of testimony, the issue is therefore a judicial one, 
because, that is, of a confusion familiar in biology, that because two 
animals are outwardly similar in structure they therefore belong to the 
same class, a confusion which led to many mistakes until it was discovered 
that for right classification scientists had to look into more recondite 
conditions. 

Confusion also arises from the use of the same word, “ appeal,’’ for 
this type of case and for those proper for the Courts. A different label 
would do much to make the position clearer, to say, for instance, that the 
decision of the Local Authority had to be confirmed by the appropriate 
body when objection was raised, not that an appeal might be made. 

Much of the prejudice, or rather distrust, of the decision of cases by a 


Government Department arises from the mingling in our constitution | 


of the legislative with the executive. While the developments of history 
have separated more definitely the organs of the legislative and the 
judicial, they have not done so for those of the legislative and the executive 
—and whatever the armchair views of the philosopher, practical experi- 


ence testifies to the advantage of this tying-up of the two, and that not | 


only in this country but also in other countries where a clearer separation 


1 On a previous occasion (see Journal of Public Administration, April, 1924), I 
used the term “‘ administrative,” but “ legislative’ is the more appropriate. 
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The Appellate Jurisdiction of Departments 


has been attempted. The Minister of the Crown is the head of an executive 
department and, at the same time, an important piece on the legislative 
board. It is in his legislative, not his executive, réle that he may be said 
to decide these appeals. 


What I am aiming at is to uncover the underlying principles of this 
problem. I do not suggest that the boundary between the legislative 
and the judicial case is always clear or that necessarily each type of case 
is rightly accorded its due tribunal. There is room right at the outset 
for differences of view whether in a particular case the limits within 
which the Local Authority may act are set out with sufficient precision 
or with such clear criteria in the statute that the dispute is a matter for 
the Courts. On the one hand, you have a number of cases where the 
proposal of the Local Authority is of no effect until confirmed by a 
Government Department, as with byelaws, insanitary areas, compulsory 
acquisition of land (which in most cases has still to be further confirmed 
by Parliament itself). In these cases, the legislative element stands out, 
and few are likely to suggest that they should be decided by the judiciary, 
even though they have to be decided in a judicial spirit. As we go down 
in the scale, whether, for instance, a particular house is unfit or whether 
too high a standard is being required for a private street or whether 
charges should be levied on benefit not on frontage, the legislative 
nature of the function may stand out less clearly. 

Furthermore, most cases are likely to be mixed, with questions in the 
same case of a judicial as well as of a legislative character, and indeed there 
are some statutory provisions by which appeal may be made only to the 
justices on some matters, only to the Government Department on others, 
though both arise in the same case, but usually it is far more convenient 
that all the issues should be decided in the first instance by the one 
body, according to the predominant characteristics of the type of case, 
but always with a presumption in favour of the Courts. It would be 
an interesting task to analyse the different classes of cases and to sort 
out the legislative and the judicial issues, but to do so would extend 
beyond my space. 


IV 


It follows from what has been said that to establish a system of 
administrative courts would not in principle be a satisfactory solution. 
A number of writers have recently been flirting with this charmer, once 
passed by with averted eyes as a courtezan but now flattered as of fairer 
virtue. 

Dicey has been sharply handled, but from a broad standpoint he may 
have more of the root of the matter than some of his critics. Admini- 
strative courts are the children of autocracy. They may now be as much 
the defenders of private rights as upholders of public authority. Each 
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nation does well to use worn institutions, adapting them to changing 
conditions. 

But administrative courts are alien to this country. We are accus- 
tomed to look tothe ordinary Courts to settle our disputes according to law, 
and strong grounds are needed to warrant departure from this tradition. 

It is true that new kinds of tribunals have been constituted, and under 
the stress of increasing technical conditions, still more may arise—possibly 
also some changes of judicial procedure to accord more with modern 
requirements—but it would be well to ask whether, so far as more system 
may be required, this might not be achieved by more closely articulating 
special tribunals with the existing judiciary, not by setting up a parallel 
series of courts independent of it. 

It might be an advantage of a system of administrative courts that the 
ordinary courts could thus be kept more free from the dust of the political 
arena. But, apart from other objections, the question first to be answered 
for the class of cases we are considering is whether it is advisable that 
matters of legislative import should be decided by a judicial body, what- 
ever its form. Incidentally, there is the less reason in this country for 
taking the road of the administrative court because historical develop- 
ment has given us a ready use of justices of the peace, contrary to 
doctrine but of happy convenience. 


Vv 


The objections which are sometimes raised to the procedure of Govern- 
ment Departments in deciding appeals also arise partly from failure to 
appreciate the nature of the issue, from confusing the legislative with the 
judicial. The case has to be decided, as the Courts have expressed it, in a 
judicial spirit, but, as they have also stated, it does not follow that the 
precise procedure of the Courts is to be adopted. 

In the first place, since Parliament has placed decision in the hands of 
the Minister, who is accountable to Parliament, the Minister must be 
responsible for all decisions. That is fundamental to our constitution, 
even though it be a physical impossibility, and wasteful if it were possible, 
for him personally to see all the cases; he nust be answerable for all. 
Not only is his responsibility real, and the system of Parliamentary 
Questions readily lends itself to its enforcement, but his influence can be 
pervading. 

The ordinary man, familiar with the ways of the Courts, apt also, when 
a decision is against him, to attribute failure to methods, not to merits, 
may tirade against bureaucracy, though judging from experience private 
persons as often as not prefer decision by Government Departments. 
In any event, public confidence is essential for good government and, if 
there were any marked preference that cases should be decided by the 
person or persons who hear them, it might well be expedient to make that 
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arrangement, despite constitutional objections, despite also the probability 
that decisions would not be so sound. 

One drawback at present, an unavoidable drawback, is that so much 
has to be done behind closed doors ; there would probably be advantage 
if more were known of the ways of Government Departments, if they 
were less bags of mystery to the ordinary man. Asa colleague remarked 
to me recently, in connection with a case on which a very large amount of 
work and thought had been expended, all that the applicant and the 
public see, after the public inquiry, is a comparatively short letter (which 
now, by the way, states the reasons for the decision) with little indication 
of the travail of care which lies behind it. 

The legislative and the judicial have developed techniques of their 
own, just as organisms have grown more specialized to their needs and 
their surroundings, though both started much the same, and some would 
go so far as to say that in origin both were one, and even to-day, in 
private legislation, much of the procedure is judicial in form, though even 
here more deviation and specialization may develop, gradually. 

The derived legislation to which I have referred is more akin to private 
than to general legislation, though applied within the limits laid down 
in the general law. Each side must be given the fullest opportunity to 
put forward its pleas and to rebut statements made by the other party ; 
and, so far as decision rests on testimony, it would be extremely foolish 
not to take advantage of the rules of evidence and the general procedure 
which the Courts have evolved through centuries of experience. As to 
facts, so far as these can be properly ascertained by direct inspection, 
there is surely much to be said for relying on trusted men of competence, 
not just on the conflict of expert evidence, and even the Courts may 
develop their practice in this respect. 

One of the safest checks on arbitrary action, one of the best means also 
of gaining public confidence and of developing a body of doctrine which 
will not only help Local Authorities and private citizens, but ultimately 
may make it possible to embody sufficiently precise standards in the general 
law and thus do away with “ legislative ’’ appeals in some matters, is 
that the reasons for decisions should be stated, a practice now followed 
by the Ministry of Health, though at the same time the practical admini- 
strator will not need any convincing that this practice may not always be 
without some drawbacks and that the old difficulty of intuition and reason 
prevails in administration as well as in other spheres of life. 


VI 
What alternatives are there to the decision of these cases of legis- 
lative discretion by a Minister responsible to Parliament, even though in 
principle this may be right—not that I wish to suggest that this practice 
has always been deliberately adopted for this reason; rather has it 
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grown in our empirical opportunist way—bearing in mind also, in con- 
sidering possible alternatives, that few wish to swell Government Depart- 
ments and that it is wasteful to set up a steam hammer to crack nuts? 
To ride principles too hard is the way to a mechanical, and in the long run 
inefficient, administration ; in the practical work of government, common 
sense tempers principle with expediency. 

Neither is it wise to devise instruments of far more exactness than 
required for practical needs. One of the dangers of the complicated 
society of to-day is that the virtue of simplicity may be lost, that too 
many special mechanisms may be contrived, and far more energy expended 
in their operation than is justified of results. 

There is, also, much advantage in adapting well-worn institutions to 
new requirements, when this can be done without too great a strain upon 
them. 


Now as to possible alternatives : 

1. It might be possible to do away altogether with some appeals. 
It is a solution worth considering, and the simplest. With the 
long experience and traditions now behind them, Local Autho- 
rities, for instance, might be more trusted. General supervision 
might, where necessary, replace the right of appeal in the indi- 
vidual case. 

So far as further checks are needed, more might be possible 
by special procedure within the Local Authority, such as decision 
of cases by a special committee, and it is noteworthy how such a 
committee develops a sense of judicial responsibility, or even 
possibly by requiring a special majority, such as two-thirds, 
in some cases. As experience grows, it should be possible to 
rely more and more on internal checks, less and less on external ; 
that, too, makes for higher efficiency. 

2. Secondly, a more deliberate effort might be made in general legis- 
lation to set out standards or criteria of such precision that 
settlement of differences could properly be left to the judiciary. 
This is an old cry. To meet it extensively, some changes in 
legislative procedure might be unavoidable, and there are diffi- 
culties and objections. Furthermore, it would not by any means 
always be wise to attempt too much detail; valuable elasticity 
to meet different conditions and changing needs might be lost and 
progress hindered. But this is not to say that more might not 
be attempted. 

3. Another possible measure might be to make more use in this 
respect of the County Councils, to give a right of appeal from the 
“ Jegislature ’”’ of a district to another “ legislature ’’ for a larger 
area in which the district is comprised. Here, too, there are 
difficulties. 
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1- 4. In the southern parts of Britain, with our happy knack of sacrificing 
t- logic for convenience without the slightest twinge, of riding and 
? walking at one and the same time, we have fallen on an excellent 
n tribunal for appeals, fallen by accident and tradition. Many more 
n appeals are decided by justices of the peace than by Government 
Departments. This is so, to a large extent at any rate, not 
n because a branch of the judiciary was deliberately chosen for this 
d subordinate legislative work, but because until quite recently the 
0 local government of the country was in large measure carried out 
d by the justices, and indeed even to-day they have some such 
functions.? 
to As I have said on a previous occasion, the justices provide a 
mn tribunal which is uncostly and handy. Their use is a happy blend 


of the nominated with the elected. Criticisms of their work 
are sometimes made, and will be made, no doubt with some 


s, reason, but it is well to remember that what is chiefly wanted is 
ne a check on arbitrary action by a Local Authority or other body, 
0- that the justices fulfil this function and that, as I have already 
| suggested, it may not make for good government, indeed the 
li reverse, to be too nice in finding institutions which will fit with 
meticulous precision into every need. There is a strong case 
le at least for some presumption that, when a right of appeal has to 
yn be given and even though it be of a “ legislative ’’ character, the 
i. justices should be used. 
j Much more could be said on this interesting and practical topic. 
to What I have attempted is to search out the fundamental issues in a dry 
1; impartial light free from the haze of controversy. Recent generations 
have had to fashion new institutions, or to adapt old ones, for the growing 
is- needs of democracy. Pioneers are empirical; they have to use means 
at readiest at hand. It is for those who come after them to be more 
ry. systematic. But it is necessary to understand the principles behind the 
in problem if any system is to be soundly contrived. 
ffi- 


1 Scotland, with her exceptional office of the sheriff, is in a special position. 








Labour-Saving in Clerical Work 


By Joun Rosson 


ONCURRENTLY with the continual introduction of new kinds of 

machines for performing addition, subtraction, multiplication 

and division, the number of devices for saving labour on the non-arith- 

metical portions of clerical work grows apace. The official who would put 

himself or herself in a position to review all the possibilities of eliminating 

some of the routine clerical work in an Office or Department needs to 
undertake some appreciable amount of specialized study. 

No part of clerical routine has escaped the scrutiny of the inventive 
minds who are now giving the attention to the Office which was once 
reserved almost exclusively for the Factory. 

“Visible ’’ indexes.—At the time the writer entered official life, to 
displace a row of stoutly-bound volumes in favour of a card-index was, 
indeed, the acme of progressiveness. To-day, whilst the movement for 
discarding the book form of record goes on with unabated force, it is no 
longer sufficient merely to order some printed cards of suitable size and a 
nest of drawers to keep them in. The adoption of one of the systems by 
which the cards are arranged in overlapping order (on frames like the leaves 
of a book or flat in drawers) so that the titles are displayed and the card 
wanted may be selected without fingering the others may, perhaps, 
halve the time required for dealing with the work. 

In this connexion, as in relation to practically all the other office 
labour-saving machines and devices, no one firm’s product is the best 
and cheapest for all possible uses. For one requirement the well-informed 
office director would instal a Bizada index and for another a Kardex; 
whilst the Acme, the Roneodex and the Chaindex would each be selected 
to meet other conditions. 

“‘ Signals. ’’—One feature which sways many in favour of a “‘ visible” 
index is the readiness with which an index of that type can be made to 
display up-to-the-minute information of the position of affairs in various 
respects. Coloured strips, ‘‘ signals,” placed in a celluloid edging to the 
cards, or clipped on to the cards, and movable at will enable the miracle to 
be performed. By way of illustration, the index in use in the Post Office 
Engineering Department for aiding the control of research works may be 
quoted. The design of the card is as follows :—- 
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Labour-Saving in Clerical W ork 





Title No. 


Originated by Date 
Officers co-operating 

Officers instructed Date 
Report sent for approval 

Name | 

Date sent 

Date returned 
Drawing requisitioned | Sent for typing 
Draft received Carbon received 
Tracing approved | Carbon returned 
Prints received Copies received 
Report issued 

Particulars entered on Sample Sheet 

C.L.S. Sample Nos. 
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That the Engineer-in-charge may see at a glance what numbers of 
investigations have been in hand for different periods the months of 
origination are indicated by “ signals’ under the letters at the foot of 
the left-hand half of the card. The degree of urgency (which may be 
changed from time to time) is indicated by figures placed in the blank 
space to the right of the December position. The section of the Depart- 
ment or the Firm for which an investigation is being conducted appears 
from the colour of the “ signal” placed in the next blank space ; whilst 
a “‘ signal,”’ moved in turn from “ A” to “ B,” “ B” to “C” and so on, 
makes plain the stage which the investigation has reached. 

“Signalling ”’ possibilities are not restricted to card indexes of the 
“visible ’’ type. What can be done in connection with an ordinary 
(“ blind ”’) card index by making use of a few of the many possible com- 
binations of colour and position can better be realized by the devotion 
of a little thought to the subject. By way of starting-point for such 
thinking, the use of “‘ signals ’’ (movable metal tabs) of different colours 
for different grades of workers and so placed as to indicate the various 
incremental dates may be instanced. By such a signalling system all 
the workers of a particular grade who are due to be considered for a rise 
in wages during the next week can be picked out in a minimum of time, 
whilst the locations, departments, gangs, etc., of the workers can be 
indicated by another set of variously coloured signals placed in specially 
reserved positions. 

Loose-leaf systems.—The requirements which, at first sight, appear 
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to call for the use of some type of card index often prove, on investigation, 
to be capable of being better met by a loose-leaf system. Such a term 
calls up to many visions of large and expensive books, solidly bound and 
provided with locks and keys so that the leaves may only be loosed when 
some person of sufficient standing authorizes the unlocking ceremony 
to be performed. The old-time styles of loose-leaf books are naturally 
the aristocrats of their race, but they no longer occupy the whole field. 
The plebeians, carrying the great mass of the world’s work in this respect, 
are the small, inexpensive, lightly bound and easily manipulated volumes 
such as are used in tens of thousands at the Ministry of Labour at Kew. 
Such books are the real rivals to card indexes and, where the complete 
installation is very large whilst the daily number of references is small in 
proportion, the loose-leaf book is generally found to be the cheaper both 
to instal and to operate. Whilst, where the period during which the record 
is in existence is short as, for instance, the records of undeliverable parcels 
at the Dead Letter Office, the loose-leaf system in preference to a card 
index is clearly indicated on grounds of cheapness. 

A change to loose-leaf books does not deprive the user of “ signalling ” 
possibilities. Movable metal tabs on thin leaves are not advisable, 
but gummed linen tabs (“‘ Montague Extension Tabs ’’) are obtainable in 
a range of colours. These tabs are affixed to the edges of the leaves. 
Although they are not movable the same result can be obtained by 
snipping off the projecting portion of a tab it is desired to displace and 
affixing another one in the new position. 

Similarly, adoption of the loose-leaf system does not preclude the user 
from obtaining the advantages of visibility arising from arrangement in 
over-lapping order. Loose-leaf books which include that feature are 
obtainable. 

Strip indexes.—Most of the firms which market “visible ” indexes 
provide a device which, in appropriate circumstances, is a great saver of 
labour. We all know how time is absorbed when clerks have to look 
up references in an index to which additions are constantly being made. 
The index, though written-up in exact alphabetical order, soon loses 
that characteristic and before very long the question of re-writing it is 
in the balance. 

An index which is perpetually in alphabetical order and from which 
deleted entries can be removed completely, offers considerable attractions. 
This facility is attained by the use of separate strips of card (about a 
quarter-inch in width) foreach entry. The strips are held in the same type 
of frames (or leaves) as the ‘ visible” index cards. Where speedy 
reference is of the first importance, as, for example, in the decoding of 
telegraphic addresses, the equipment, though rather expensive, soon 
repays its cost. ‘‘ Signalling ’”’ is practicable with some of the makes of 
strip index. 
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Vertical-alphabetical index.—An effective, though inexpensive, 
system in connection with continuing indexes which is not used to any- 
thing like the extent it merits is the vertical-alphabetical index. The 
principle can best be made plain by means of the following illustration :— 
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An index on these lines greatly assists the searcher in finding the reference 
wanted and requires no more time for maintenance than the ordinary 
type of index. 

Manifolding systems.—Much routine clerical work consists in 
copying details from an advice, statement or record into other records or 
on to delivery notes, report sheets, etc. Here scope for labour-saving is 
offered by the new devices for facilitating the production of several 
copies of an original (or selected portions of an original) and the original 
itself in one operation. The time-honoured method of doing this is the 
underlaying of the original with a series of sheets of carbon paper and 
duplicate blanks alternately. Inserting and removing the carbon papers 
takes an amount of time which may be disproportionate if the entries 
to be made on each set of forms are only short. Typewriters with 
attachments which automatically interleave and withdraw the carbon 
papers are now available. The situation can be met in a similar manner 
as regards forms and records prepared in manuscript. Special apparatus 
(“ Egry,” “‘ Paragon,” ‘‘ Wiz ’’) meets this requirement. For the utiliza- 
tion of these new methods the forms to be filled in have to be supplied to 
the typewriter or other appliance in either one continuous piece or set 
of continuous pieces. Thus, for a seven-copy record the requirements 
are either a sevenfold (folded concertina-wise) strip of a hundred or more 
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forms, or seven strips made up into a roll, or rolls or folded together 
concertina-wise. 

Book-writing machine.—In passing, reference should, perhaps, be 
made to that fact that a make of typewriter (‘‘ Elliott-Fisher ’’) that 
will permit of typing being carried out in a bound book is obtainable, 
and so affords possibilities of labour-saving by utilization of carbon 
paper, even when it is deemed essential that one of the documents in the 
series shall be bound up from the outset. 

Co-ordination.—The full advantages of the labour-saving systems 
just described can sometimes only be fully reaped when the matter is 
considered by one who is in a position to review as a whole work done 
in separate portions of a Department or Office. It is by no means 
unusual to find that, within the limits of the one organization, one Sub- 
Department, Branch or Section prepares two or three copies of a document 
and some independent Sub-Department makes more copies of the whole 
or a part of the document on receiving its copy from the originating 
quarter. 

Sorting.—Sorting of documents into order is a necessary adjunct 
of much clerical work. Sorting, except to a few, is a dull, monotonous 
occupation, and any means by which it can be curtailed is twice blessed. 
Where at the time of the creation of the document it is possible to per- 
forate it in selected positions—to indicate the sorting data (usually 
numbers or letters) the possibility of using the Paramount System 
arises. In that ingenious system, closely parallel to the edge, or edges, 
of the blank forms there are small holes set in a row. Each hole repre- 
sents a digit or a letter. The worker filling up the blank form cuts away 
the narrow strip of paper between some of the holes and the edge of the 
form, and so converts those holes (representing the digits applicable to 
that particular form) into U-shaped incisions in the paper, thus :-— 





OQOOQOOOCQU0O0 OOOQOOOOU00O OOOQUO0CQOOO 
02123456789 0123456789 0123456789 


When a quantity of such documents reaches the sorting stage it 
suffices for the operator to pass a thin rod through those holes in a batch 
which represent the digit it is desired to pick out, and then to lift the batch 
by the rod. The rejected forms remain suspended on the rod whilst 
the selected ones drop away. 

The reader’s curiosity may possibly have been stirred by observing 
two round holes in some of the shilling Postal Orders that have come 
under notice recently. Those holes are punched in the Orders before 
issue to the public in order that the sorting into numerical order, for 
audit purposes after the orders have been paid, may be carried out, in 
part, by machinery. A machine, invented by two Post Office factory 
officials, receives the punched orders, and the position of one of the holes 
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determines which pneumatic selector on the machine it shall actuate 
in respect of the tens of thousands digit, and the position of the other 
does the same in relation to the thousands digit. 

“ Hollerith ’’ and ‘Powers ’’ machines.—The use of holes placed 
in appropriate positions to represent numbers is, as is well known, the 
method adopted for controlling the sorting of the cards in the familiar 
“ Hollerith ” and ‘‘ Powers” systems. With those two systems special 
cards, exact as regards size and thickness, must be used, and the informa- 
tion to be tabulated must be transferred to the cards by workers operating 
punches. For great masses of work where data have to be classified under 
one head, then under another, and eventually under a third, and perhaps 
a fourth, the “ Hollerith’”’ and ‘“‘ Powers” systems offer possibilities of 
large economies. 

Dispensing with sorting.—It is not exclusively by looking towards 
machines that labour-saving in sorting can be found. In respect of 
sorting processes for which no machine is at present available it is possible 
at times to make substantial cuts in the staff time required. To eliminate 
the sorting entirely has been found to be feasible in some connections. 
The question whether the documents in a given batch must necessarily 
be sorted into their original order (numerical or otherwise) after treat- 
ment merits careful consideration. Sometimes the order into which 
the documents fall in process of treatment will serve almost as well as the 
original order for the purposes of future reference. 

One type of work where it has been found possible to abolish sorting 
consists in the ascertaining of the total charges raised on a large number 
of tickets covering a range of twenty to thirty prices. It was the practice 
to sort these tickets into price groups, and then to count the tickets in 
the groups in order to obtain group totals which, added together, gave 
the grand total. By listing the prices on the tickets on a small adding 
machine, the grand total is arrived at with less expenditure of 
time. 

Short-cuts in sorting.—When so radical a treatment of the sorting 
problem as abolition of the work is not practicable, methods of shorten- 
ing the hand process can sometimes be found. For instance, documents 
coming in daily from different sources and requiring to be amalgamated 
into one complete series over a period of a week, a month or more are 
frequently sorted away in daily batches. This involves that each day’s 
batch, after being sorted into numerical order within itself, must be 
intersorted amongst those which have been put away previously. This 
intersorting may be greatly diminished by stopping the sorting of the 
daily batches when the documents have been sorted to “tens” or 
“hundreds ’’ and leaving the completion of the sorting to units until 
several days’ batches are available. It will be seen that in the final 
stage of sorting, by taking the corresponding “ tens” or “‘ hundreds ” 
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groups from each batch in turn the whole accumulation can be brought 
into one series without any intersorting at all. 

Miscellaneous appliances, etc.—The writer does not feel that it 
is necessary to enlarge upon the fairly obvious, though still insufficiently 
used, simple labour-saving appliances and devices such as the addressing 
machine, the dictaphone, the envelope opener, the envelope sealer, the 
window (or cut-out) envelope, the impersonal form-letter or postcard 
not requiring a signature and drawn up so as to involve a minimum of 
manuscript filling-in or none at all. Typewriters and duplicators, too, 
having been familiar items of equipment in our offices for so long do not 
call for more attention in this paper than the remark that the more 
recent developments in these types of machines will repay investigation, 
notably the book-keeping varieties of typewriters and the Ormig and 
Rotaprint duplicators. 

Adding, etc., machines.—The field in respect of adding and calcu- 
lating machines is so large that it demands separate treatment, and has 
been dealt with before the Institute by Mr. Desborough. All that the 
writer would wish to say in this connection is to emphasize the import- 
ance of approaching the study of the possibility of applying such machines 
to a particular piece of work with a completely open mind. To be ready 
to scrap the existing system and instal a new one built round the most 
suitable machine, instead of insisting on merely replacing some piece of 
handwork by machine work, is the way of wisdom. 
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Labour-Saving in Clerical Work 


By S. WHITEHEAD, F.I.M.T.A., A.S.A.A. 


t. HEN I received the invitation to read a paper to you upon this 

subject I was conscious of the fact that, dealing with it from a 
municipal point of view, as I perforce must, it might well be that those 
attending the Conference, perhaps unfamiliar with the peculiar features 
attaching to municipal accounting, would find it somewhat difficult to 
follow the manner in which the saving of labour in clerical work could be 
effected in this particular branch of accountancy. 

So far as possible I shall endeavour to steer clear of those features of 
our accounting system which are peculiar to it and to direct my attention 
to the use of what one may describe for want of a better term as “ short- 
cut’ methods, together with office machinery. I tiust, therefore, that 
you will bear with me in my endeavour to make a paper, which of necessity 
must deal primarily with municipal accounting, of interest to you all, 
and I hope it will be found to contain sufficient new matter to make it 
useful. 

2. It occurs to me that the title of our paper is sufficiently wide as to 
bring within its scope reference to such matters as :— 

(a) Scientific arrangement of office accommodation. 

(6) A proper allocation of duties amongst members of the staff. 
(c) ‘‘ Short-cut ” methods in account keeping. 

(d) The use of loose-leaf ledgers, card systems, etc. 

(e) Standardization of accounts, main headings and sub-headings. 
(f) The use of mechanical appliances. 

(a) It will, I think, be found upon investigation that each of the above 
has ultimately a not unimportant bearing upon the result to be achieved, 
viz. efficiency coupled with economy. It must be admitted that during 
the past few years much more attention has been directed to the adequate 
and scientific equipment and lighting of offices, but I think there will be 
general agreement with the view expressed that much remains to be done 
in this direction. 

Take as a simple illustration the case of the installation of a telephone 
system. One not infrequently finds that the instruments are so placed 
as to necessitate considerable waste of time on the part of members of 
the staff walking to and from their desks to answer calls. Obviously 
a little care and thought at the outset would have ensured the instruments 
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being placed in positions most easily accessible to those members of the 
staff whose duties make a frequent use of the telephone essential. 

More important still is the question of lighting, for it will be readily 
agreed that to any one responsible for the keeping and balancing of books 
of account an adequate and scientifically arranged lighting system is an 
item of considerable importance ; with defective lighting, posting errors 
are almost unavoidable and the loss of time and consequent waste of 
money in discovering errors is a point it is hardly necessary for me to 
dwell upon. 

(6) The proper allocation of the duties to be undertaken by each 
member of the staff is a matter of some importance, because in practice 
it is found that unless these have been so arranged as to fit in with the 
accounting system as a whole, considerable overlapping may take place 
and the possibilities of error will be increased. 

I venture to suggest that it would be found advantageous to issue a 
brief code of instructions to all members of the staff in order that each 
may perceive in what manner and to what extent the duties to be under- 
taken by him form part of the whole. Provided such instructions are 
simple in character, even the junior members of the staff should experience 
no difficulty in understanding them and being the better able intelligently 
to carry out their duties, thus obviating the commission of errors of 
principle with their attendant loss of time and efficiency. 

(c) As to how far one is wise or justified in adopting short-cut methods 
of account keeping is a matter upon which Accountants have for long 
disagreed. Obviously, the method, however short it may be, which has 
the ultimate effect of causing additional work is one to be avoided ; for 
example, it may be that a certain method of posting expenditure to 
impersonal ledgers may have been adopted which, during the operation, 
saves considerable time, but should any errors have been made, will 


result in the spending of many hours in their discovery before an accurate | 
trial balance of the accounts can be taken out, and it is quite conceivable | 


that another method which can hardly be looked upon as of the “ short- 
cut ’’ variety would in the end result in time and labour-saving. For 
this reason considerable care must be exercised before introducing any 
such methods, and it is essential in my view that the whole of the account- 
ing system should be brought under review before it is finally adopted. 
(ec) The Municipal Accountant of to-day is faced with the fact that for 
one purpose and another he is required to fill in a number of Government 


forms setting forth the income and expenditure in respect of certain | 


services under given heads. 
Now it will be realized that the local authority also requires similar 


information for its own use, although possibly in lesser or greater detail ; | 
it is, therefore, essential that, unless a considerable amount of time is to | 


be wasted in the re-analysis of the accounts, the account headings 
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appearing in the Government returns should form the basis for those 
required by the local authority in respect of the same service, although, 
of course, the details given may be modified to meet local circumstances. 
Due regard should therefore be paid to this question, because of its 
influence as a labour-saver in connection with the keeping of the accounts. 

(f) This brings me to the use of mechanical appliances, loose-leaf 
ledgers, etc., and so far as possible I propose to deal with each in its 
appropriate place in the accounting system. 

As to the extent to which these two features should form part of the 
scheme of things in a municipal finance department will depend to a certain 
extent upon : 

(a) the size of the local authority ; 

(b) the activities of the local authority, for example, the possession 

of trading undertakings, housing schemes and the like ; 

(c) numerical strength of the staff ; 

(d) centralization of departments ; 

(e) adequacy or otherwise of accommodation. 

In the remarks that follow, therefore, it is not intended to be in any way 
dogmatic, but rather to indicate in what manner mechanical appliances 
may be introduced where circumstances warrant and permit. 

3. I suppose we may take it as a generally accepted fact that the 
majority of business results in a postal communication and the receipt 
of remittances through this medium. This, then, must be my excuse for 
referring briefly to the “ post ’’ and the method of dealing therewith. 

At the outset reference should be made to the ‘“ Vulcano’’ letter- 
opener (price {1 Is., obtainable from the International Trading Co., 
Birmingham), a simple machine which expeditiously and efficiently opens 
letters of any size or shape. 

(It may perhaps be as well to say that the office appliances mentioned 
in this paper are referred to by name, not with a desire to advertise them 
but merely because they have been giving very efficient service in my own 
department and therefore I am able to speak from experience rather than 
rely upon claims advanced in connection with other appliances which 
may, for all I know to the contrary, render equally efficient service.) 

Where the activities of a local authority are very extensive the postal 
remittances received will require allocation as between the various sections 
concerned, e.g. motor licences, rates, electricity, gas, etc., and in this 
connection the use of a ‘‘ Burroughs’’ Tabulating and Listing Machine 
will be found of considerable service. The invoices accompanying the 
remittances are tabulated on the former under their appropriate headings, 
the amount of each remittance being entered direct on to the bank 
paying-in slip on the latter. There is no need to allocate the payments 
to the bank, because the dissection of such payments may be made in the 
bank pass-book from the remittances tabulation sheets referred to. The 
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whole of the cash may thus be paid direct to the bank without undue 
loss or waste of time. 

4. It may perhaps be appropriate at this stage to refer to the form of 
receipt in use. In the case of my own department it is as follows :— 


INO cscsesecse> : Address......... 
Folio SOs ocsicce 


BRIIV ED OE NIE so 050 css'ce sions os.0ae 000s svbensen say eave snsueebaceasenOl (StCCETICILY 
supplied, as per account rendered). 
(Signature) 
Borough Treasurer. Per...... 





General Fund. Electric Fund. 








| : Baths Fund, 
Capital. Other. | New Streets. | oa Other, Rentals, Deposits. 
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There are four receipts to a page, the receipts and carbon copies being 
so bound as to permit of the totals of each page being taken to the 
succeeding page without repetition ; this is usually referred to as the 
“up and down”’ system by reason of the fact that the casting of the 
columns is done up and down on alternate pages. The totals shown 
at the conclusion of each day are entered in the Cashier’s Deposit Book, 
thereby obviating the inclusion therein of detailed reference to each 
receipt issued, the carbon copies forming the basis of the posting to the 
various debtors ledgers. Where circumstances warrant, it may be 
advisable to make a third copy, this to be used for posting purposes in 
lieu of the second which will be retained in the receipt book for audit 
purposes. Such a system permits of the triplicates being torn out and 
sorted in order that they may be used by the various sections simul- 
taneously, thus speeding up the process of posting to the debtors accounts. 

Of late years a number of local authorities have introduced the use of 
the National Office Register in connection with the issue of receipts and 
where this machine has been installed a considerable saving of time has 
resulted. The installation of this type of machine necessitates a slight 
alteration in the form of the rate demand or invoice for supplies such as 
electricity or gas. Briefly, this alteration consists of repetition of the 
name and address of the ratepayer or consumer, together with the amount 
owing. When the demand note or invoice is placed in the machine for 
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the purpose of being receipted the top portion is automatically cut off 
and left in the machine, there being imprinted thereon at the same time 
as on the demand note, the ledger folio, the amount, the automatic receipt 
No. and date. This slip retained in the machine gives the information 
necessary to enable postings to be made in the debtors’ ledger, and the 
demand note, which is returned to the payer, is receipted. 

It is not within the province of this paper to enter into technical details, 
but the procedure is somewhat as follows :— 

(1) Upon an account being tendered to the cashier he sets the lever 
at the ‘“ Account Reel,” arranging the Ledger Numbering 
levers to agree with the Ledger or Assessment No. on the 
account, pressing the key and operating the register. 

(2) The voucher portion and the main portion of the account are 
overprinted with the Ledger Number, Cashier’s Initial, Kind 
of Account (abbreviated), Amount, Consecutive No. and Date. 

(3) The voucher section of the account is automatically cut off after 
the printing and drops into a locked compartment. 

(4) The main portion which is given to the payer as a receipt is also 
imprinted with the receipt and facsimile signature of the Chief 
Financial Officer. 

(5) The vouchers may be cleared as and when desired by a posting 
clerk, sorted numerically, posted and filed. 

This particular type of machine has other advantages, amongst them 
being the automatic check imposed upon each cashier and the considerable 
saving of time effected in the issuing of receipts, over 100 accounts being 
dealt with by a cashier per hour. Further, and this is an important point, 
the Register operates as a Cash Book and allocates the cash under such 
headings as may be required, the whole of the transaction being accurately 
recorded within a few moments. It-will be appreciated that should the 
ratepayer or consumer attend at the department without an invoice, it 
will be necessary to make out a copy, but experience shows that only a 
very small percentage fail to produce their accounts. 

Mention may also be made of the Rapid Rates Receipting Machine 
(William V. Graham & Parata, Ltd., Glasgow), which is, I believe, being 
extensively used by local authorities to-day, the important distinction 
as compared with the National Office Register being that the receipted 
counterfoils are not retained in the machine, nor is it possible to analyse 
the receipts as between the various funds. 

5. Debtors Accounts.—This matter may be dealt with from the stand- 
point of this paper under two headings, viz. :— 

(a) Compilation of debtors ledgers and rendering of accounts ; 
(5) Posting to debtors ledgers. 

(a) It will be appreciated that mention of debtors ledgers in this 

instance more particularly refers to the columnar form such as is used 
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in connection with rates, electricity and gas consumers, the information 
contained therein being required for the compilation of ledger “ total ”’ 
accounts, in the shortest possible time with the minimum of labour. 

The rate books and debtors ledgers (or rentals as they are termed) 
are so ruled as to cover the financial year by the writing of the names 
and addresses once only, fly sheets being utilized for recording the neces- 
sary debits and credits in respect of each half year or quarter as the case 
may be. 

In this connection considerable time may be saved by the utilization 
of addressing and listing machines. In my own department we installed 
some four years ago a machine made by Adrema Ltd., upon which are 
prepared the electricity rental sheets and invoices, that is, so far as 
reference Nos., names and addresses are concerned. The names and 
addresses are embossed on metal plates which, in the event of change of 
tenancy, may be re-used at least half a dozen times (resulting in con- 
siderable economy in administration) and the machine is so designed 
and constructed as to permit of the rentals being compiled accurately, 
neatly and expeditiously. Experience shows that by means of a hand 
machine approximately 800/1000 impressions per hour may be taken, 
whilst with an electric machine the number is in the neighbourhood of 
4000 per hour. If we concede that the machine can be operated by a 
junior and that usually a more highly paid assistant is engaged upon the 
writing out of rate books, rentals, etc., and is, generally speaking, unable 
to write by hand more than roo to 150 per hour, it will at once be realized 
that such a machine is indeed a great labour saver. Moreover, the 
collection of revenues is considerably speeded up with the result that the 
local authority’s bank balance is usually in a much more healthy state 
than previously ; consequently bank interest earned on credit balances 
or saved on overdraft amounts to a fairly considerable sum per annum, 
and this’ should be taken into account when endeavouring to arrive at 
the economies to be effected by the introduction of this class of machine. 

(b) Posting to debtors ledgers.—(i) Duplicate Posting System.—Where 
the number of postings to this type of debtors ledger is numerous, diffi- 
culties almost invariably arise at the end of the half year or quarter 
in balancing the postings to the credit of debtors accounts with the cash 
received as shown in the total accounts in the impersonal ledgers. This 
position is unfortunate, because where errors have arisen the process of 
discovering them is usually a laborious and lengthy one. Consequently 
any device which will assist in the rapid balancing of cash postings is 
one to be seriously considered. I do not hesitate, therefore, to direct 
your attention to the Duplicate Posting System patented by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert and obtainable from the Office Appliance Co., London, W.C.r1. 
The system is quite simple in its operation, being based upon the fact 
that all cash postings to a particular ledger shall be made through a 
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carbonized slip providing for the receipt number or date, and amount. 
The slips contain generally 25 to 30 lines, and at the time of posting are 
held in a celluloid holder. The D.P. slips having been completely filled 
with cash postings the totals thereof may be ascertained on the listing 
machine, summarized, and the grand total agreed with the appropriate 
column in the Cashier’s Deposit Book. Thus it is possible to check the 
postings to the debtors ledgers day by day, and at the end of the account- 
ing period there will remain only one day’s postings to verify. Where 
it is necessary to have more than one debtors ledger, as in the case of 
rates, gas and electricity (the number of ratepayers or consumers being 
too large to permit of their being dealt with in one volume), a separate 
D.P. slip may be used in each case, thus permitting of localization of 
errors. 

In passing it may be mentioned that the system is now being exten- 
sively used in connection with housing estates and superannuation funds. 

(ii) Posting by negation—This method is really the reverse of that 
adopted in the ordinary course of events, that is, cash postings are not 
made to the debtors accounts in detail throughout the accounting period, 
but the appropriate reference is made only as and when the amount 
due is in arrear. This system was fairly extensively used upon the 
introduction of the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911, in connection 
with the keeping of insurance cards, no stamp being affixed thereto in 
respect of any week in which the employee was working, but an impres- 
sion being made thereon in respect of any week in which he was absent, 
a record at the same time being kept in columnar form (one column for 
each week during the insurance period) and a reference made in the 
appropriate column corresponding with the impression made on the 
card. 

A similar method is now used in connection with the recording of cash 
receipts in respect of tenancies, no entry being made in the rental until 
the tenant falls into arrear, when a proper reference to the fact is made 
in the column covering the period for which rent was due. The figure 
of “ cash received ’’ may be proved at the end of an accounting period 
by deducting from the total debts the amount shown as being in arrear. 

6. Creditors Accounts.—It will, I suppose, strike many as being little 
short of criminal to suggest that in any accountancy system the keeping 
of detailed creditors accounts is unnecessary ; yet such, I venture to 
suggest, is the case so far as local authorities are concerned. By far the 
largest proportion of a local authority’s requirements in the shape of 
commodities is ordered under contract, such orders being issued, generally 
speaking, after the meetings of the various Committees, which usually 
take place monthly. Asa result of this procedure it is found that invoices 
are rendered by tradesmen at fairly regular intervals, and submitted 
to the Committees and the Council at the first available meeting following 
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their certification. It invariably follows, therefore, that the credit 
(representing the value of the goods supplied) and the debit (repre- 
senting the payment therefor) are made at one and the same time, viz. 
just prior to or after the monthly Council meeting. This being so, it is 
obvious that during the major portion of the financial year the creditors 
accounts will not reveal the Council’s indebtedness to tradesmen and 
others. Where accounts are kept in this manner, only at the end of the 
financial year will the extent of this indebtedness be forthcoming from 
this source, and in the opinion of many an equally satisfactory result 
may be achieved by means of total creditors accounts being kept in the 
impersonal ledger. It may be as well to say here that by law it is neces- 
sary for a local authority to prepare what is termed an “ Order on the 
Treasurer ”’ for submission to the Council before moneys are paid away. 
This order is really an instruction to the bank to pay the amounts specified 
therein and usually shows :— 

(r) Cheque number. 

(2) Name of payee. 

(3) Short description of goods supplied. 

(4) Amount. 

Where detailed creditors accounts are not kept the information 
necessary to compile the credit to the total creditors account may be 
obtained from the Order on the Treasurer, deducting therefrom such 
items as obviously do not fall within the category of creditors, for example, 
wages of employees, salaries of staff, insurance stamps purchased and the 
like ; the debit to the total account will be obtained from the Cash Book, 
making due allowance for such payments as are referred to above. 

By the use of a loose leaf Cash Book, it is possible to prepare the Order 
on the Treasurer and the credit side of the former at one and the same 
operation on the typewriter, thereby effecting further considerable 
saving of time. 

At the end of the financial year all accounts passed forward for pay- 
ment subsequently, but relating thereto, should be clearly marked as 
“ Creditor 19../..’ and entered in a separate accounting record kept 
for the purpose. When by an examination of the order books, etc., of the 
various departments it has been ascertained that all invoices in respect 
of the financial year have been received, the totals shown in the book 
referred to may be posted to the credit of the total creditors account in 
respect of that period, such account thus showing the total outstanding 
creditors, the details of which may be easily ascertained by reference to 
the book above referred to. Where this method is adopted, care will 
need to be exercised during the subsequent financial year to ensure 
that the cash postings in respect of creditors accounts are made to the 
total account and not to the various revenue accounts, and any balance 
on the former should, of course, be cleared thereby. 
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Labour-Saving in Clerical Work 


7. Impersonal Ledgers.—In the case of municipalities the various 
activities of the Council are dealt with in the first instance by Com- 
mittees, for example, Housing, Highways, Town Hall, etc., and prior 
to the commencement of a financial year estimates of the probable require- 
ments for the ensuing year are submitted to each Committee. The 
amount of detail shown in such estimates varies, but it is usual to show 
the income and expenditure under various main and sub-heads, for 
example :—- 


Expenditure. 
Wharves. 
ae A -? 
Wages. 
Rates, taxes and insurance, 
Fuel, light and water. 
Repairs and maintenance. 
Mortgage Debt— 
Redemption. 
Interest. 
ey eae. ©," 
Sub-headings as above. 


These main and sub-headings should be adopted for the purposes of 
the accounts, otherwise time will be wasted in re-analysing the expendi- 
ture during the year, because it is necessary to show in the annual esti- 
mates whether or not the actual expenditure is in excess of or less than the 
estimate. 

It is, I believe, a fairly common practice to analyse under the main 
headings only the invoices approved for payment by the Council in what 
is termed a ‘‘ Tradesmen’s Journal ” or “ Invoice Book,” posting totals 
only to the main ledger accounts and preparing a separate analysis corre- 
sponding with the sub-headings above referred to in an analysis book. 
My experience has been, however, that such a procedure has a number 
of disadvantages apart from the loss of time entailed, and I am of opinion 
that the better method is to post from the invoices direct to the impersonal 
accounts, allocating the expenditure under the appropriate sub-headings ; 
it may, of course, be argued that under this method the ledgers will be 
burdened with unnecessary detail, but the point should not be overlooked 
that such detailed analysis is required, and it may as well appear in the 
principal books of account as elsewhere. In fact, the system has this 
merit, that thereunder the analysis must be prepared monthly, whereas 
under the alternative method of preparing the same in some subsidiary 
record, there is the ever-present danger that this analytical work may 
be shelved until a more convenient opportunity occurs. 

8. In the foregoing I have purposely confined my remarks to office 
appliances with which I have had actual experience during recent years, 
but in a paper dealing with labour-saving in its relationship to clerical 
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work, reference must be made to the Hollerith and Powers Accounting 
Machines which are used by the larger of our local authorities, and many 
commercial concerns in connection with the keeping of cost accounts. 

There can be no question as to the utility of these machines in con- 
nection with this and kindred matters which require the extraction of 
analytical information from the same source, but under different heads, 
and it is somewhat unfortunate that the cost of installation is such as to 
make it difficult for any but the largest local authorities to avail them- 
selves of their services. 

Accurate and detailed costing, of course, is a subject of absorbing 
interest, and the necessity of keeping such records will, I think, be 
acknowledged by all. In order to prepare the cost accounts with the 
same amount of detail as would be done, say, on a Hollerith machine, 
the local authority would require the services of a competent and com- 
paratively large costing staff; unfortunately, however, many authorities 
view with disfavour the engagement of such a staff, looking upon the 
salaries paid thereto as an unnecessary expenditure of public money. 
This is a matter for regret because we appreciate to-day, more than ever 
before, the enormous value attaching to accurate and complete cost 
accounts. To take one instance only, that of road construction, main- 
tenance and repair; the unprecedented increase in motor transport, 
both heavy and light, has brought in its train the necessity not only for 
the more frequent reconstruction of roads, but also the continual main- 
tenance and repair thereof. Unless detailed and adequate cost accounts 
are kept in connection with these works, it will be difficult to say what 
class of foundation and surfacing is the most advantageous for any parti- 
cular type of traffic ; yet, if my information is correct, many local autho- 
rities would not be in a position to give such information because they 
are not prepared to provide the necessary staff to allow of this being 
forthcoming. 

Perhaps the day may be not far distant when, having regard to its 
cost, such a machine as the Hollerith may be brought within the reach 
of the majority of those local authorities whose duty it will be to control 
the highways within their areas. Having regard to the provisions of 
the Local Government Act, 1929, whereby the County Councils will 
without exception be responsible for a greatly enhanced mileage of roads 
within their areas, this is a matter which will probably engage their 
serious attention in the near future. 

The principles underlying the Hollerith and Powers machines are no 
doubt familiar to you all, and further elaboration at this point is thought 
to be unnecessary. 

g. Whilst perhaps having only an indirect bearing upon the subject, 
I am of opinion that reference should be made to centralized purchasing 
of stores. It is a remarkable fact that in the case of many local autho- 
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rities a separate contract is entered into in respect of the commodities 
required by each department, although in fact many of them are common 
to all. Apart altogether from the fact that such a practice is wasteful 
because of inability to take advantage of more favourable prices for 
supplies in bulk, the additional work created in all, and particularly the 
Finance, departments is considerable, entailing as it does— 

(a) The preparation of separate forms of tender. 

(6) The preparation and cost of stamping separate contracts. 

(c) The issuing of orders in respect of the same commodities to 

different contractors. 

(d) The handling in the Finance Department of unnecessary 

(i) invoices, 
(ii) cheques (in addition to the extra cost of stamps), 
(iii) creditors accounts. 

Some time ago the City Treasurer of Cardiff (Mr. J. Allcock) presented 
a report to his Council upon this question and clearly demonstrated that 
a system of centralized purchasing would result in considerable 
economies. ‘The practice has recently been instituted in my own borough 
and has resulted in the saving of considerable sums of money. 

In conclusion may I say I am all too conscious of the fact that my 
paper may appeal more directly to those engaged in a municipal finance 
department ; nevertheless, I dare to hope that the points dealt with 
have been such as will lead to an interesting and profitable discussion. 








The Departmental Organization of the 
Work of Local Authorities 


By Francis C. MinsuHu.t, LL.M. 


[’ is evident that while certain principles are common to the domestic 
organization of all departments of a local executive, the ordering 
of every department considered severally must be governed by the 
nature of its particular work. These special matters do not seem to 
be within the scope of the present subject. In this paper it is proposed 
to discuss (in the light chiefly of Birmingham experience) the con- 
siderations involved in the apportionment of the whole work among 
departments, touching only where necessary upon collateral matters 
such as the appointment of committees and the internal concerns 
peculiar to the work of each. 
The Memorandum of Evidence submitted by Alderman Sir Percival 
Bower to the Royal Commission on Local Government on behalf of the 
Association of Municipal Corporations contains the following : 


“ The Association desire to make one final suggestion concerning the subject 
under review ” (viz. the qualifications of officers). 

“It frequently happens that whenever additional duties are imposed upon 
local authorities by Act of Parliament or otherwise, they at once establish a new 
committee for carrying out the same, and that this committee puts forward a 
claim for a separate staff and a head official or their chief executive officer. The 
Association are of the opinion that in many instances it will be found that these 
local authorities have quite an unnecessary number of committees, each of 
whom have a staff directly responsible to them. It is considered that a great 
deal of overlapping in the carrying out of these functions inevitably results, 
and that such a multiplicity of executive committees does not make for good 
and economic government. The Association, therefore, suggests that local 
authorities should be recommended to scrutinize very carefully their practice 
and procedure in this matter with a view to a possible reduction in the number 
of executive committees and their separate staffs, and the merger of all functions 
and duties which have a common relationship in a greater or lesser degree under 
one committee, which would naturally require a larger executive staff under the 
control of a responsible chief officer.”’ 


It is apparent from this passage that considerations as to the apportion- 
ment of the work of a local authority are divisible under two headings : 
first, apportionment to committees; and secondly, apportionment to 
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Departmental Organization 


departments. No time need be spent in dispelling the fallacy (if it exists) 
that as an unwritten law or essential element in local administration every 
committee must necessarily have its own department. Such a state of 
affairs is in no way suggested in the sections of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882, relative to the appointment of officers. The officers are officers 
of the council, not of committees ; and this rule must obviously apply, 
whether the appointment is directly made by the council or by a com- 
mittee acting for the council, even with delegated powers. The town 
clerk and his department must be at the service of all committees. His 
work is not within the province of any one committee, although it is 
probable that one committee is charged with matters relating to the 
appointment and remuneration of his staff. The treasurer, too, although 
the officer of the Finance Committee, has important responsibilities to 
the council, whether sitting as such or as divided into its constituent 
committees. The same applies to the other “ statutory officers ’—the 
surveyor, the medical officer of health, the inspector of nuisances. 

Even as one department commonly serves many committees, so one 
committee is commonly served by several departments. This principle is 
sometimes extended so that the whole services of two or more departments 
(not being sub-departments of a single unit) are given to one committee. 
An example of this is to be found in the Birmingham Markets and Fairs 
Committee, which receives the whole services of the Markets Department 
and the Weights and Measures Department—the relations of these 
departments not being close enough to justify their amalgamation. 

It is suggested, therefore, at the outset, that the appointment of 
committees and the establishment of departments are two branches of 
organization which can, and in many cases should, receive separate 
consideration. There is no warrant in principle or practice for the 
proposition that every committee should have one special department of 
itsown. It is apparent on consideration that one committee can usefully 
direct the energies of several staffs doing different work (finance, 
engineering, purchase of material, sales, etc.), whether those staffs are 
in sub-departments under one chief officer, or in separate departments 
under several chief officers. 

Use has been made of the common and convenient expression “ statu- 
tory officer.’”’ Every officer is, of course, “‘ statutory ’ inasmuch as the 
authority for the appointment of ‘such other officers ... as the 
council think necessary’ is derived from Section 19 of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882. ‘‘ Statutory officer’ as used in this paper has, 
however, been given its customary meaning of an officer whose duties are 
defined by statute and not by his contract of service with the employ- 
ing authority alone. It follows that the “ statutory officer,” exercising 
functions defined by the statute as dealing with the essential conditions 
determining the existence and authority of the local governing body, will 
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probably be concerned with more committees than the “‘ other officer,” 
who is more likely to be a specialist appointed ad hoc, e.g. the electrical 
engineer, or tramways manager. 

It has been accepted as a sound principle that a separate department 
should certainly be established where the powers or duties it is to exercise 
or perform are of so special or separate a nature that they cannot 
reasonably be placed in the hands of an existing chief officer. It is 
recognized, however, that the danger in dealing with new work is the 
unnecessary multiplication of committees and staffs. It has been seen 
that the setting up of a new department does not necessarily involve the 
appointment of a new committee. And while a new sub-department 
avails itself automatically of the services of its co-sub-departments 
(clerical, accountancy, and the like), this economy may not compensate 
for the apathy of a chief officer unfamiliar with the novel work and 
disinclined to encourage his new subordinate to increase the responsibilities 
of the department by following untried paths. 

The work of the main clerical and accountancy departments of a 
borough (the town clerk’s and the treasurer’s departments) is usually 
ample enough to give a common character (clerico-legal or financial as 
the case may be) to every employee in each of those departments, whether 
holding the highest or the lowest office. The position is not the same in 
what may be termed the more specialized or technical departments. 
In accordance with the principle already referred to, such departments 
owe their separate existence to the special work they have to perform, 
and in consequence it is natural and usual to find a technical specialist 
occupying the position of chief officer of the department, although not 
necessarily the manager. In both the Water Department and the 
Electric Supply Department of the Birmingham Corporation the chief 


engineer and the secretary occupy the positions of chief officers. In the | 


Gas Department the position of secretary is combined with that of 
manager, the chief engineer being also a chief office. In these three 
Departments the secretary is clerk to the committee concerned. In the 
Tramways Department, on the other hand, the general manager is the 
only chief officer ; no principal secretaryship has been established, and 
the clerk to the committee is a member of the town clerk’s staff. 

It must be confessed that the reasons for some of the distinctions in 
practice which may generally be noticed are not always easy to under- 


stand. In tracing their history they are often found to be due perhaps to 


a transient prejudice, or to the pre-eminence gained by a strong 
personality, or frequently to mere accident. In the cases mentioned, 
the variation is the consequence of careful adaptation to the circum- 
stances and requirements of the various departments. The difference | 
in secretarial practice between the Tramways Department and the other | 
principal trading departments will readily be appreciated when it is 
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remembered that in the working of tramways and omnibuses there is 
none of the “‘ consumers ”’ (in the sense which requires correspondence, 
agreements, and procedure for recovery of debt) upon which the supply 
of gas, water, and electricity relies for its support. 

Overlapping may, it would seem, be avoided not only by (i) putting 
new work into an existing department, which automatically applies its 
sub-departments (secretarial, accountancy, management, etc.) to the new 
job ; but also by (ii) causing any necessary new department, so far as its 
circumstances will admit, to avail itself of the general services (secretarial, 
accountancy, and management) given by the statutory or other depart- 
ments of the corporation. In general, it may be suggested, special 
knowledge should be given the free play of a separate department. 
The Birmingham Fire Brigade is, for example, administered as an entity 
distinct from the Birmingham Police, although both are under the control 
of the Watch Committee. The case of the Markets Department and the 
Weights and Measures Department, both controlled by the Markets and 
Fairs Committee, has already been noticed. 

The fear is often expressed that if a department is created as a separate 
entity (not a sub-department) its pride will swell it like the frog in the 
fable, and its general staff (secretarial, accountancy, and management) 
will be multiplied to the point of overlapping. It is, however, obvious 
that the pride of the department can be fed only by the pride of its 
committee. The grouping of departments exercising related functions 
under the control of a single committee should go far to minimize such 
danger. The possibility of friction between chief officers responsible to 
the same committee need not much be feared among men of modern tradi- 
tions and training. Indeed, such officers (whether employed by the same 
committee or not), while preserving free play and independence in their 
special functions, will often avail themselves of the advantages offered 
by their colleagues’ Departments. Thus, in Birmingham, the Baths 
Department buys towels, soap; and similar commodities for all the 
services. The Gas Department likewise buys all the coal, the Tramways 
Department all the petrol, and the Finance Department all the stationery. 
An Official’s Advisory Joint Committee exists for regulating the purchase 
of certain supplies, e.g. uniforms. The Gas Department, the Electric 
Supply Department, and the Birmingham Tame and Rea District 
Drainage Board deal with their joint railway sidings through the medium 
of a Joint Sidings Committee. The Veterinary Department (associated 
with the Markets and Fairs Department) is available for the assistance 
of other departments in veterinary matters. There is close co-operation 
between the inspection sub-departments of the Public Health Depart- 
ment, the Markets and Fairs Department, and the Weights and Measures 
Department. The Bank Department (the Birmingham Municipal Bank) 
collects payments for the Gas, Water, and Electric Supply Departments, 
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and will no doubt extend this practice so as to receive payment of Ww 
rates. A system of hire-purchase of dustbins instituted by the Salvage a 
and Stables Department is conducted by the Water Department in ce 
conjunction with the Bank Department. 

The amalgamation of work of a sub-departmental character | of 
(e.g. inspection) into one main department available for use in the special | 
work of any other department is illustrated in the Public Inspection Be 
Department established by the London County Council. » th 

It will be recognized that the larger the departments and the more =m 
specialized their functions, the less they will tend to depend on the Ins 
general facilities given by the statutory departments. This observation th 
does not, of course, apply to the special facilities given by a statutory | bu 
department, e.g. the legal advice and assistance given by the town clerk oe 
and his legal staff. In Birmingham no committee or department is } wh 
legally advised except through the medium of the town clerk ; and this 18% 
fact alone has strong co-ordinating results. The position of the great Fir 
trading departments has already been noticed. The Education Depart- We 
ment, too, has work which must be all its own ; and the same will apply, j Im 
if perhaps to a less degree, to the new Public Assistance Committee. | 
But all of these are, in Birmingham, legally advised by the town } Tra 
clerk, and audited by the city treasurer. In addition, the committee dep 
clerks’ work for the Finance, Public Works and Town Planning, Public | 
Health, and Tramway and Omnibus Departments is discharged by the | Biri 
town clerk’s staff. As in such circumstances may naturally be expected, Con 
members of the same staff act also as clerks to the following committees : mit 
Agricultural and Small Holdings, Allotments, Assessment, Asylums,’  '°SE 
Bank, Baths, Estates, General Purposes, Local Pensions, Markets and , bus 
Fairs, Maternity and Child Welfare, Mental Deficiency Act, Migration : 
and Assistance, Museum and Art Gallery, Parks, Public Libraries, hav 
Rating and Valuation, Salaries, Wages and Labour, Salvage and Stables, <a 

om 


Superannuation Appeals, and Watch Committees. 
The facts of historical development are significant as illustrating the ' 
results of actual experience. Birmingham obtained its charter of incor- Act 


poration in 1838. The charter was confirmed in 1842. Before the charter stim 
was granted, such local government as there was was exercised by a Court influ 
Baron and by a High Bailiff and a Low Bailiff, acting on behalf of a deta 
Court Leet. After 1838 the corporation, being subject to the Municipal  T*S¢! 
Corporations Act, 1835, appointed a town clerk (with his department), a — 

“0 


treasurer (also with his department), a watch committee, a markets and | 
fairs committee, and a committee for general purposes, and, a few years 

later, a committee for management of public baths and wash-houses was | f 
appointed. It was not till 1851 that the care of streets (till then confided 
to certain street commissioners) was added by a private Act to the) 
responsibilities of the corporation, and in that year a committee of public | 
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works was appointed. There was no public health department, the 
adoptive Act of 1848 not having been applied to Birmingham. A health 
committee was not in fact appointed till 1853. 

The year 1875 not only witnessed the full application to Birmingham 
of the general law as to public health, but was the date when the gas and 
water undertakings were originally acquired from private companies. 
Both undertakings were at once confided to separate departments under 
the charge of individual committees. Joseph Chamberlain (who was then 
mayor) became the first Chairman of the Gas Committee, and the Council’s 
instructions to both the new trading committees were designed to preserve 
their autonomy to a degree sufficient to enable them to carry on the 
business entrusted to them without undue hindrance. These changes 
were followed by an important local consolidation Act obtained in 1883 
which gave the council unusual powers of delegation to committees. In 
1884 there were sixteen committees: the Baths and Parks, Estates, 
Finance, General Purposes, Markets and Fairs, Health, Public Works, 
Watch, Lunatic Asylums, Free Libraries, Industrial Schools, Gas, Water, 
Improvement, Art Gallery, and Museum and School of Art Committees. 

The Electric Supply undertaking was authorized in 1899, and the 
Tramways undertaking in 1903: both were entrusted to separate 
departments, following the precedent established in 1875 as to gas and 
water. The most recent undertaking (if so it may be called) is the 
Birmingham Municipal Bank, finally authorized in 1919. Here the 
Committee is not only a committee of the Council, but is also the “‘ Com- 
mittee of Management” charged with certain powers, duties, and 
responsibilities to depositors by the statutory regulations governing the 
business of the Bank. 

There are now in Birmingham twenty-nine committees, of which four 
have no separate departments, viz. the Local Pensions; Migration and 
Assistance ; Salaries, Wages, and Labour ; and Superannuation Appeals 
Committees. There are twenty-nine departments. 

It will be evident that the powers of delegation conferred by the local 
Act of 1883, although saving time to the council and liberating and 
stimulating the committees, removed to some extent the co-ordinating 
influence exerted by the periodical examination and confirmation of 
detailed reports. In Birmingham, however, the Council themselves 
reserve all powers to borrow money and levy a rate, and moreover 
instruct every committee to report not less often than twice a year. 
Co-ordination is also effected in the following ways : 

First, in choosing the personnel of committees with related 
functions, the general policy is to arrange as far as possible for 
inter-representation by at least one member. 

By this means a knowledge of the views held by one committee 
is available to another. 
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Secondly, the Lord Mayor himself is a member of all Council 
Committees. It has been the custom of Lord Mayors to give much 
time and attention to committee work, so constituting an additional 
connecting link between the various committees. 

By this means Lord Mayors become aware of matters upon which 
committees may not quite pull together, and frequently conferences 
summoned by him have cleared away the difficulties. 

Thirdly, the General Purposes Committee is in effect a co-ordinating 
committee. It is composed of one member from each of the Standing 
Committees of the Council, with the addition of the Lord Mayor, 
the Deputy Mayor, and the Chairman of the Drainage Board. 

Much useful work is done by this Committee in the prevention 
of duplication of functions and in the co-ordination of effort by 
committees. 

Fourthly, various Standing Instructions to Committees have been 
framed from time to time with the same object in view. For exampie: 

(t) Machinery has been set up to avoid the indiscriminate and 
haphazard breaking up of streets for the purpose of laying 
mains, pipes, and cables by different committees ; 

(2) Two or more committees are prevented from negotiating for 
the same piece of land ; 

(3) One department is made responsible for the collection of rents 
and the management of property belonging to all the other 
committees ; 

(4) The Stationery Department is established through which all 
printing and stationery required by the committees have to 
be obtained ; 

(5) Machinery is set up for the economic purchase of stores and 
materials which are required by more than one department. 

Lastly, means for co-operation and exchange of views between the 
chief officials have been facilitated by the establishment in Birmingham 
of the Chief Officials’ Monthly Luncheon Club, of which the Lord Mayor 
and Deputy Mayor for the time being are also members. 

The work entrusted to local authorities has greatly increased during 
the past fifty years, and there is every prospect that the increase will 
continue. The problems of departmentalization and co-ordination 
become, therefore, of urgent importance, even in the case of the smaller 
boroughs. Unless a council is too big or committees are too small, the 
time of the average councillor will be much encroached upon. It is clear, 
however, that departments may, if necessary, be multiplied without any 
corresponding increase in the number of committees. Taking the 





converse, it may sometimes be possible to reduce the number of com- | 


mittees without of necessity diminishing the number of departments. 
The council might conceivably be itself sub-divided, the full council 
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assembling only at the statutory quarterly meetings. The administrative 
schemes in course of preparation under Part I of the Local Government 
Act, 1929, may throw light upon interesting possibilities of this kind. 
Meanwhile, if the council is ‘‘ the soul and the hand of the corporation,”’ 
the departments are its nerves and muscles; and the care and super- 
vision of their work and methods, so that the necessary labour may be 
accomplished with most effect and least effort, will always be the prime 
duty of every local governing authority. 











The Departmental Organization of the 
Work of Local Authorities 


By D. Murr, F.S.A.A. 
Burgh Chamberlain, Dunfermline 


HE activities of the various Local Authorities in this country are 
so manifold in extent and so diverse in character that, it may be 
said with a considerable degree of truth, they form the woof that works 
into the warp of our National History the varied and, on the whole, 
pleasing design of our social and economic well-being. Or, to change the 
simile, Local Government may be likened to a seedling which, finding 
root in the soil of our National Life under the not too favourable con- 
ditions of feudal times, has proved a plant of slow but vigorous growth ; 
and which through each successive period of evolution in our political 
progress has thrust its roots yet deeper and its branches upward and 
outward until to-day it stands a tree of wondrous growth, yielding all 
manner of fruits and whose leaves are for the healing of the people. 

The latter simile may serve to emphasize the point which seems to 
call for early and particular notice in our consideration of the subject of 
this paper, viz. that the work of Local Authorities, or, as we may con- 
veniently term it, Local Government, should be regarded as a living 
organism, vital to the well-being of the National Life rather than, as it is 
frequently regarded, the operation of a code with the soulless precision 
(or otherwise) of a mechanical device. 

This idea of the essential “ unity’ of all Local Government is of 
cardinal importance in any approach to the consideration of the 
organization of the work of Local Authorities. 

The trend of legislation affecting Local Government is significant in 
this connection. Hitherto we have had the work of Local Government 
within one area distributed between various authorities having no co- 
ordination of effort even in the performance of those functions which are 
similar in character. That phase is, happily, about to pass. By the 
operation of the provisions of the Local Government Acts of the last 
Parliament, Boards of Guardians in England and Parish Councils and 
Education Authorities in Scotland will cease to exist as ad hoc authorities 
and the functions hitherto performed by them will be transferred in the 
case of county districts to the County Council, and in the case of large 
burghs to the Town Council. 


, 
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When these changes have been effected there should be realized in a 
way not hitherto possible, the co-relation between the economic and the 
social well-being of the people or, in other words, wise Local Government 
under democratic conditions should feel and measure and provide for the 
social aspirations and needs of the people subject to a wise appreciation 
of the economic well-being of the people. 
The term “ social aspirations and needs ’’ is used in its widest meaning. 
It is an ever-expanding term and embraces within its range an ever- 
increasing variety and degree of service and commodity. 
The Annual Abstract of Accounts of the Town Council of any of our 
advanced cities may prove to the average person an uninteresting and 
unintelligible volume, but to the eager student of sociology and political 
economy, it will prove to be a veritable treasure ground wherein he will 
find the evidence of the vast fields that have been laid under cultivation 
for the advancement of the social well-being of the inhabitants. 
For our present purpose, however, and having postulated that unity 
of inspiration and purpose, as of a living organism, is the essence of 
Local Government, we should desire to examine the activities of a Local 
Authority with a view to determining by what means those activities 
may be directed and carried out to the greatest advantage of the people 
and the convenience of their elected representatives. 
Let us review the principal operations and endeavour to form some 
reasonable judgment as to how the organism should function. The list, 
though far from complete, is formidable and embraces : 
1. Watching, prevention, and detection of crime. 

. Administration of justice. 

. Street lighting. 

. Fire brigade service. 

. Cleansing of streets and the removal and destruction of household 
refuse. 

. Provision and maintenance of sewers and drainage systems. 

. Provision of wholesome water supply. 

. Construction and maintenance of roads and streets. 

. Prevention and removal of nuisances. 

. Prevention and treatment of infectious diseases and for that 
purpose the erection and management of hospitals, sanatoria, etc. 

11. Provision and management of maternity and child welfare homes 

and clinics. 

12. Provision of parks, open spaces, and recreation grounds. 

13. Provision of libraries. 

14. The relief of the poor. 

15. Education. 

16. Provision of burial grounds. 

17. Care of lunatics and persons mentally deficient. 
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18. Manufacture and distribution of gas and electricity. 

19. Provision of tramways, buses, and other means of transport. 

20. Provision of harbours and docks. 

21. Provision of slaughter-houses. 

22. Provision of dwelling-houses for workmen and demolition of 

slums. 

To these there falls to be added the duty of administering an innumer- 
able number and variety of Acts of Parliament and Departmental Orders 
involving the services of numerous inspectors and officials with some 
degree of administrative ability and knowledge. 

It is obvious that no Town Council could possibly undertake the 
control and execution of all these duties without some well-ordered scheme 
of distribution and delegation, and it is equally obvious that the volume 
of the work as distinct from its scope will be directly relative to the 
extent of the area and the population to be served. 

It is the common practice for a Town Council to appoint each year 
Committees of their own members to whom are committed the duties of 
administering the particular services allotted to them in terms of their 
appointment. The extent of the powers delegated to such Committees 
is as a rule defined in the Standing Orders of the Council, and considerable 
variety of practice exists in different localities. The Minutes of Meetings 
of such Committees with all their resolutions and decisions are reported 
at stated intervals to the Council and, save only where executive. powers 
have been delegated to them, all such decisions are subject to review by 
the Council. 

In a greater or less degree the work allotted to Committees in the 
average Burgh is prescribed upon what may be termed a “ Function ” 
basis, each Committee being responsible for a department of the Council’s 
activities and exercising their responsibilities through one or more 
technical officers and their staffs. The services of the Town Clerk and 
the Burgh Treasurer or their Deputies are invariably at the call of all 
Committees, the former in the capacity of recording Secretary ; co- 
ordinating officer between the Council and its Committees; official 
correspondent on matters of general policy and, as a rule, adviser on 
questions of law, and the latter as adviser on all questions of Financial 
and Economic Policy. In addition to the Departmental Committees 
there is usually a Finance Committee, to whom is committed the con- 
sideration of all questions affecting the financial policy of the Authority 
with or without a controlling influence on the activities of the whole body 
in so far as such activities involve the expenditure of public money. 

There is a tendency, in my opinion, to the appointment of too many 
Committees and, not infrequently, committees are too large. As each 
Committee has its separate chairman or Convener, the appointment of 
many Committees makes an effective appeal to the elected representative 
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either from the genuine desire to render public service, or from the outflow 
of an ambitious nature which sees the prospect of a Convenership as a 
step onward towards magisterial office or even higher honours. In 
practice, however, it does often result in matters of trifling importance 
finding undue place on the programme of business and occupying valuable 
time which might with profit be devoted by the members themselves to 
more important business, either public or private, and by the officials in 
the pursuit of really important duties. 

The criticism has often been advanced that the administration of 
Local Government by elected Authorities is wasteful and that their 
duties would be carried out with greater facility and more economically 
by a small group of salaried Commissioners. Whilst this criticism may 
be justified in a narrow conception of the general position, it would appear 
to ignore the fundamental principle of Local Government which we have 
already postulated, viz. that it should be at once the outward expression 
and fulfilment of the measure of the social aspirations and needs of the 
community co-ordinated to that community’s economic well-being, and 
only when by reason of some national or local crisis the balance between 
these two component factors is upset should the management of local 
affairs be taken out of the hands of the popularly elected bodies and 
entrusted temporarily to men of proved exceptional skill in the science of 
administration. Examples of such action are to be found in the case of 
the disbandment of the City Council of Dublin and in the disbandment 
of the Board of Guardians of West Ham, Bedwellty, and Chester-le-Street. 

It has been observed that the distribution of the work of Local 
Authorities to Committees proceeds generally upon a ‘‘ Function ’”’ basis, 
but it does not follow that the whole structure is built thereon. There is 
endless possibility and indeed constant evidence of the duplication of 
effort and the lack of co-ordination in many of the branches of Local 
Government activity. Cases in point might be multiplied, but as out- 
standing examples to be found in many burghs, it may be sufficient to 
refer to the frequent and successive openings of roadways and streets by 
the respective staffs of the Drainage, Water, Gas, or Electricity Depart- 
ments ; the inspection of water cisterns by the staff of the Sanitary 
Department and also by the staff of the Water Department ; the employ- 
ment of separate meter reading staffs by the Gas and Electricity Depart- 
ments ; not to speak of the wasteful duplication of effort in the whole 
realm of work associated with the administration of Poor Law and the 
medical and other beneficent work carried out by the Public Health 
Department under the Maternity and Child Welfare and Tuberculosis 
Schemes. 

Much has been done in recent years by dint of patient effort on the 
part of Administrative officers to eliminate wasteful effort, but the transfer 
of the functions of Parish Councils, Districts Boards of Control, and 
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Education Authorities in the coming year offers an excellent opportunity 
for the application of scientific principles to the re-organization of the 
whole work of Local Authorities. 

First among those principles I should place the ultimate and supreme 
control by the Council of all matters of general policy including Finance, 
and that for the sufficient reason that the Council represents for the time 
being the local body politic, and the bodyis and must be greater than any 
one or any group of its members. But just as the body is possessed of 
many members and to each member pertains its own peculiar function, so 
in like manner may the Local Authority exercise its varied functions 
through its members or groups. 

It is desirable therefore that, as a second principle, the work to be 
undertaken by the Council as a whole should be classified according to 
the nature of its several functions in order that the work of the whole 
may move quietly and without waste of effort of any of its parts. 

The division of effort or the number of Departments to be created will 
depend to a great extent upon local conditions and particularly upon the 
extent of the Local Authority’s area, the population to be served, and the 
scope of public services provided. 

Reference has already been made to a tendency to create too many 
Committees and, as a consequence, though not necessarily so, a greater 
number of official Heads of Departments than need be. It does frequently 
happen in Burghs of moderate size that one official combines in his own 
personality a multifarious number of distinctive offices and titles. 

For example, how often do we find that the officer whose principal 
appointment is Burgh Surveyor or Engineer holds at the same time the 
positions of Water Engineer ; Inspector of Lighting ; Superintendent of 
Cleansing, etc., and as such is answerable to as many separate Com- 
mittees for the execution of his various duties, and that, at times, to an 
inordinate degree of detail. The anomaly and absurdity of the situation 
is only the more clearly demonstrated when such official communicates 
with the public at large on paper with letter headings duly embossed with 
the civic arms, and displaying his name and distinctive letters followed by 
the particular official title under which for the time being he is acting. 
It does seem to me that, in such a case at least, where it is possible and 
probably desirable to combine the management of several branches of 
work under one technical officer, it is equally possible for one Committee, 
acting if need be with sub-Committees charged with the detail of the 
several branches, to deal satisfactorily with the work involved. Local 
conditions must of necessity dictate and shape policy in these matters. 
The great objective in organization must be the proper grouping of 
functions and thereafter finding the personnel most suitably equipped by 

training, experience, and personality to carry out the functions. In a 
paper such as this, one cannot do more than generalize, but I incline to 
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y the view that a restriction of the number of Committees involving an 
1€ expansion of the personnel and the sphere of activities would tend to 
develop, in its various members, a keener interest in thé work of the 
1€ Council, reduce the number of attendances both of members and technical 
e, officers at the Council Chamber and diminish the number of the Town 
1e Clerk’s staff required to act as Committee Clerks. Might there not, for 
ly example, in the case of a Burgh of moderate size, be a grouping of 
of Committees along these lines, viz. : 
sO 
ns I. Property Committee. Technical officers, (a) Burgh Architect, 
and (b) Factor. Functions: To provide and maintain or to 
be supervise the erection of all buildings belonging to the Council 
to and any of its Departments, including Housing Schemes. 
le II. Engineering Departments Committee. Technical officer, the Burgh 
Engineer. Functions: To construct and maintain all roads 
ill and streets together with the sewer and drainage systems, 
he and to undertake the supply and supervision of the labour 
he required by the Trading Departments in connection with 
street openings and reinstatements required for mains and 
Ly services. (Separate labourmg squads would thus _ be 
er eliminated.) 
ly III. Parks and Burying Grounds Committee. Technical officer, Parks 
mn Superintendent. Functions: To manage and maintain all 
Public Parks, Open Spaces, Recreation Grounds, and Burying 
al | Grounds owned by the Council. 
he IV. Watching, Lighting, and Cleansing Committee. Technical officers, 
of (a) Chief Constable, (b) Inspector of Lighting, (c) Super- 
n- intendent of Cleansing, (d) Inspector of Weights and Measures, 
an (c) Fire Master, etc. Functions : To supervise and administer 
on | the various services indicated by the designation of the 
eS officers, or cleansing might appropriately be dealt with under 
th Head II. 
by V. Health Services Committee. Chief Technical officer, Medical 
1g. Officer of Health. Other officers, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
nd Hospital Superintendents, etc. Functions: To administer 
of the Public Health Acts, including the management of all 
ee, Hospitals (Infectious Diseases, Maternity, or Poor Law), 
he Sanatoria,.and Asylums; Maternity and Child Welfare 
cal Centres ; School Clinics ; and generally all duties devolving 
Ts. | upon the Council in relation to Public Health. This Com- 
of | mittee might also deal with the Council’s policy in connection 
by with the provision of houses under the various Housing Acts 
a (see Head I.). 
to VI. Public Assistance Committee. Technical officer, Relieving Officer 
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(or Inspector of Poor). Functions: To investigate all 
applications for assistance from Public Funds whether under 
the Poor Law or otherwise, and to administer the Poor Law 
or such other forms of assistance as the Council may direct 
(Hospital treatment is dealt with under Head V., and Finance 
would devolve on Finance Dept.). 

VII. Trading Undertakings Committee. Sub-Committees: (a) Gas— 
Gas Engineer ; (b) Electricity—Electrical Engineer ; (c) Trams 
and Buses— Transport Manager; (d) Slaughter-houses — 
Superintendent. 


The idea of a combined Trading Undertakings Committee is introduced 
with the definite object of inviting discussion. It is often felt that the 
rivalry that exists between, say, the Gas Undertakings and the Electricity 
Undertakings of local Councils when managed by separate Committees 
leads to unwise, extravagant, and redundant capital expenditure, and 
that, as the undertakings are the common property of the Council, the 
policy of each should be subservient to the economic advantage of the 
Council representing the community as a whole. On the other hand, it 
is contended that only by healthy rivalry and the keenness aroused in 
each technical officer through the competition of the other can the 
greatest advances be made by either industry. It would be interesting 
to see the results of an experiment along these lines. 

The suggestion has been made from time to time and by persons of 
standing in municipal life that the organization and co-ordination of the 
work of a Local Authority should be devolved upon an official designated 
as the Municipal General Manager, and the success for such action is 
claimed by reference to the experience gained in many of the cities in the 
United States of America. This suggestion is somewhat akin to the 
suggestion already referred to that salaried commissioners are to be pre- 
ferred to elected Councils, and it is certain that the qualities that must of 
necessity characterize the man who would successfully “ fill the bill” 
would stamp him as a “superman” with all the attendant dangers 
inherent in such a person. 

A greater measure of success in the task of co-ordinating or organizing 
the work of the authority may be expected, in my opinion, from the close, 
intimate and harmonious co-operation of the Town Clerk and the Burgh 
Treasurer, these being the only administrative officials whose duties 
encompass the whole range of the Authority’s work. In a very real 
sense the work of every department is focussed in the Finance Office, 
and his close touch with the policy of the Council enables the Town Clerk 
to wield quietly and unobtrusively, yet most effectively, a directing 
influence over each separate department. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that these two officials should be men of outstanding ability, 
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highly trained each in his own profession, possessed of strong personality, 
and endowed with that breadth of vision which will inspire the technical 
officers with a sense of confidence in their judgments that will make for 
sweet reasonableness pervading the whole service with consequent 
efficiency in effort. 

Reference has been made to the Financial Officer and the functions of 
the Finance Committee briefly hinted, but apart from emphasizing the 
importance that should attach to that Committee’s control over all 
matters relating to finance and financial policy, it is not proposed to 
further pursue the subject, which has already been dealt with by eminent 
authorities at previous conferences of this Institute. 

In concluding what I feel is a very elementary treatment of the 
subject, I should again like to express the view that real progress and 
success in the organization of the work of our Local Authorities will be 
facilitated by a recognition on the part of councillors and officers alike 
of the essential unity of the service, and by gladsome co-operation and 
sympathetic understanding between all Departmental Heads. 





Reviews 


[It will be the object of the Reviews of Books in the JourNaL to cover the 
whole ground of the literature produced in the preceding quarter which may have 
a bearing upon public administration. By this means, it is hoped, some assistance 
will be given to the student and some direction to the general reader. A judgment 
of the value of the books will be attempted, as a portion of the ordinary duty of 
criticism, but the particular value of the book in its relation to the advance of 
the science of public administration will be regarded as the paramount criterion.] 


I 


County Government in North Carolina 


By Paut WooprorpD WaGER, PH.D. (University of North Carolina Press, Chape 
Hill, N.C., and Oxford University Press, London.) Price 23s. 


WHEREVER society is rich enough to have leisure to examine itself, it is 
struggling to adapt its outworn political and social institutions to its 
economic structure, and the hundred counties of North Carolina are no 
exception to this general tendency. There, as elsewhere, the increasing 
complexity of civilization makes it hard to reconcile efficient government 
with democratic principles. As one authority has put it, ‘ democracy 
has yet to learn to shake hands with the expert,” and yet, to quote 
another authority, it must not be “democracy via complication.” 
Professor Wager’s book is a careful description of North Carolina’s 
attempt to solve these problems, and contains certain suggestions for 
the future. But it is gathered that in the main the State legislation of 
1927 has provided a legal framework which satisfies the author, who 
has now no radical proposals to make. As he says on p. 421, “ It is 
an encouraging state of affairs when the enactments of the legislature 
anticipate the recommendations of the investigator.” 

The counties of North Carolina seem to have been comparatively 
free from the graft of the political boss, and, so far as the record is one 
of failure, it is of the failure of well-meaning and not too competent 
men working an obsolete system. Any English reader who reads the 
book in order to be shocked or amused by revelations of wholesale 
corruption will be disappointed. He would do better to go to the 
novels of Theodore Dreiser. 

The chapters of most interest to an English reader are those on finance. 
The principal source of revenue appears to be the General Property Tax, 
which produces 93 to 95 per cent. of the total revenue; in addition, 
there is a poll tax of 2 dollars a head on all males from 21 to 50, a dog 
tax, a marriage licence tax, and certain occupational taxes. In theory, 
intangible property (stocks and securities) seems to be taxable, but in 
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practice it evades taxation. Complaints of the growing burden of debt 
and lack of uniformity in valuation in counties and between counties 
strike a familiar note. In the main Professor Wager finds the law (as 
amended and strengthened by the Acts of 1927) satisfactory but its 
administration deplorable. This is not surprising when we are told that 
in most counties treasurers are paid salaries varying from 300 to 2,000 
dollars a year, and there is said to be a tendency to give the post to 
some deserving person, such as a widow. One would like to hear Mr. 
Arthur Collins on this. The chief tax collector is almost invariably the 
sheriff, and ‘‘ sheriffs are continually defaulting ’’ (p. 132). The Ministry 
of Health will be glad to see that the periods for maturity of bonds (the 
principal method of borrowing) show that the Ministry are not alone in 
thinking it well to err on the side of short periods. 

Professor Wager finds that the chief requisites of an improved system 
are, first, unified fiscal control—the way to this has been made possible 
by the County Fiscal Control and Finance Acts of 1927; secondly, 
unified administrative control through county managers—another Act 
of 1927 empowers every county to appoint county managers and three 
or four have already done so; and, thirdly, improved personnel, which 
could be secured by offering better pay and some security of tenure : 
what is needed seems to be some provision on the lines of the English 
Sanitary Officers Order, 1926. 

It is always interesting to find that other people have many of our 
own difficulties to contend with, and in that sense the book will be of 
interest to English students of local government, but they are unlikely 
to obtain much instruction from it. It seems to be true that America, 
which has almost deified the business man and scorned the public official, 
has nearly as much to learn from us in the science and art of local govern- 
ment as, it may be, our industrialists have to learn from the Americans 
in the arts and practice of private business. 

The book is admirably printed, and has an excellent index and biblio- 
graphy. 

E. C. H. S. 


II 


An Outline of Local Government and Local Taxation in 


England and Wales (excluding London) 


By Wricut and Hospuouse. Sixth Edition, edited by Crcit Oakes, Clerk of the 
County Council of East Suffolk. (Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 

Tue fact that this book has reached its sixth edition is sufficient testi- 

mony to its usefulness and popularity. It is unquestionably the best 

production of its kind—a general statement of the law relating to local 
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government. One really good book of this nature is sufficient, and 
Hobhouse and Wright admirably fits the purpose. It gives the coming or 
the new councillor or the budding official a good general acquaintance 
with the legal skeleton of local government, and that in an authoritative 
and orderly fashion. It is also a handy book of reference for the general 
man. 

At the same time, it would be a misfortune if students who master 
this volume (and it takes a good deal of mastering, for it is full of meat) 
were deluded into the notion that they knew local government. It gives 
the dry anatomy ; from it little would be learnt of the physiology, of 
how the organism works ; little also of how the organism has developed. 
This does not detract from the excellency of the book for its limited 
purpose ; but a warning to students of its limitations is not amiss because 


of its very excellence. 
N. 


- III 
Oxford Council Acts, 1583-1626 


By the Rev. H. E. Satter, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College. (University Press, 

Oxford.) Pp. Ixii+452. 

RECENT years have witnessed striking achievements in archeology. 
Even the mugwump stops in wonderment at the treasures of the tomb 
of Tutankhamen. There is plenty of work to be done at home in digging 
into the records of the past ; and though the finds are not nearly so likely 
to make the curious gape, they may be more significant for our own lives 
and progress. We have as yet only just dug here and there into the old 
municipal minds. 

But we are steadily waking up; there is a growing interest in local 
records and more research and investigation. The present work is an 
indication ; and it is fitting that it should come from and deal with a 
university town. 

The book contains copious extracts from the minute-books of the 
Corporation in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the extracts 
throw a flood of light on the old conditions of life. The general reader 
will turn chiefly to the instructive preface by Mr. Salter, in which he 
summarizes in a very enlightening manner the information to be gleaned 
of the Corporation’s activities during these years. It is an interesting 
picture ; and the ways of the City Fathers were not by any means always 
of peace, for even when there were not other diversions, there was 
usually some occasion for a fight with the University if they felt so dis- 
posed, and they were often nothing loth to feel so disposed. 

N. 











